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“The Butcher, the Baker, the Candlestick Maker” 


and many other tradespeople are brought into the problems in 


HUNT’S COMMUNITY ARITHMETIC 


For this book deals with practical applications of arithmetical principles to the 
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everyday business and affairs of life. What the pupil has learned about the 


fundamental processes, about common and decimal fractions, percentage, etc., he 


here applies to the kind of problems he will have to understand in earning his 
living. Buying and Selling Meat, Groceries, Dry Goods, Shoes, Coal, Furniture; 


Carpentering and Building; Saving and Investing Money are among the subjects. 


For Upper Grammar Grades, Junior High Schools, ete. 
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Tappan’s An Elementary History of Our Country 


HROUGHOUT the study of this introductory text, the pupil should seek the European beginnings 

of our history set forth in Old World Hero Stories. This plan affords a course replete with 

interest. The pupil begins to sense the continuity of history,—that the story of our country is a part of 
the world’s great story. JIJllustrated. 65 cents, postpaid. 


Thwaites and Kendall’s History of the United States 


T= text represents the accurate scholarship of the historian, Reuben Gold Thwaites, and the prac- 

tical school experience of Calvin N. Kendall, well known as Commissioner of Education of the 
State of New Jersey. It vitalizes history, interpreting to the child his social environment. The sugges- 
tions to teachers are particularly valuable. Jilustrated. $1.00, postpaid. 
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Tappan’s Old World Hero Stories 


Illustrated. 80 cents, postpaid. 
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LECTURAS FACILES 


CON EJERCICIOS 


BY 
WILKINS and LuRIA 


A New Spanish Reader 


for high school or college, which ade- 
quately meets present-day needs. 


Already in Use 


in such institutions as the following: 


Columbia University 
University of Michigan 
Salem (Mass.) Commercial School 
Holyoke (Mass.) High School 
Westport High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Cornell University 
Joliet (ill.) Twp. High School 
Dartmouth College 
Albany (N. Y.) State College for Teachers 
Swarthmore College 
Haverhill (Mass.) High School 
348 pages. Illustrated. $1.00 


Send at once for specimen page circular 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 








A New Civics Text Book 
for High Schools 


FORMS AND FUNCTIONS OF 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


THOMAS HARRISON REED, A. B., LL. B. 
Associate Professor of Government 
University of California 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Its approach toe the subject is historical 

It emphasizes economic and industrial phases 

It features the functions of government 

It is adapted for either half or full year 
courses, 


The Text is illustrated with 41 half tones from 
photographs, 9 maps and a large number ot 
diagrams and fac-similes of documents and legal 
forms distributed throughout the book. There 
are bibliographies appended to each chapter, of- 
fering suggestions for further study and also a 
list of topics for special investigation and writ- 
ten reports by students. 

Cloth, illustrated, 549 pages. Price, $1.50 postpaid, 


Write for further information to 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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Arden Shakespeare Series 


Nine plays are now ready in the new edition, 
revised and set in large type. Each, 30 cents. 


Elhuff’s General Science 


Rich in content, scientific in spirit, educative 
and instructive in the highest degree. 442 


pages. $1.28. 
Elhuff’s Laboratory Manual 


Practical exercises illustrating and extending 
the work in the above text. May be used 
without extensive laboratory equipment. 


Ready in January. 
Knowles’ Oral English 


A manual treating the preparation and de- 
livery of effective and gracious public speech. 


320 pages. $1.20. 
Knowles and Favard’s Grammaire de la 
Conversation 


A direct, conversational method, entirely in 
French, for the acquiring of rhythmic, idiom- 
atic French by means of oral and written 


drill. 334 pages. $1.25. 


Marion and Garennes’ Introduccion a la 
Lengua Castellana 


Contains enough grammar and exercises to 
enable one to gain a speaking and reading 
knowledge of ordinary Spanish. 163 pages. 


$1.00. 
Nelson’s Spanish-American Reader 


The products, physicai features, commerce, 
important cities, life, customs, heroes, litera- 
ture, and ideals of Spanish America. In Span- 
ish, with notes and vocabulary. 377 pages. 


$1.25. 


Our complete catalogue with descriptions of 1 





Sandwick’s How to Study and What to Study 


First aid to students in first-year English 
courses in secondary schools. 60 cents. 


Sanford’s The Story of Agriculture in the 


United States 
Presents the more important facts of our agri- 
cultural history and shows their significance 
in connection with the history of the nation. 
402 pages. $1.12. 

Short and Elson’s Introduction to Mathematics 
Correlates arithmetic, elementary algebra and 
constructive geometry. 208 pages. 1.00. 

Tirrell’s Five Hundred Practical Questions 

in Economics 
Prepared by a special committee of the New 
England History Teachers’ Association. Stimu- 
lates intelligent discussion of fundamental 
economic principles. 58 pages. 25 cents. 

Towle and Jenks’ Caesar, Books I and II 
With prose composition and selections for sight 
reading. Meets the new requirements for 
second-year Latin. $1.28. 

Walters’ Principles of Health Control 
Definite directions for the control of hygienic 
and physical conditions essential to good 
health. The aim is primarily preventive and 
secondarily corrective. 476 pages. $1.60. 


Weeks’ The Avoidance of Fires 
Practical suggestions for young and old, em- 
ployer and employee, by which the annual 
waste by fire may be reduced. 60 cents. 


Wells and Hart’s Geometry 
The most modern and practical textbook on 
the subject, by the authors of the popular 
Wells and Hart Algebras. $1.32. 


1600 books mailed free on request 








D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 
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LINCOLN AND HIS GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


BY ALICE LOUISE REYNOLDS 


Provo, Utah 


This interview was dictated to me by Gideon 
Judd Carpenter, who at ten years of age was a 
messenger boy for Galusha Grow, father of the 
Homestead bill. Mr. Carpenter was also mes- 
senger boy, or page, for Mr. Seward, secretary 
of state in Mr. Lincoln’s cabinet. Mr. Seward 
was own cousin of Gideon Judd Carpenter’s 
father. 

Mr. Carpenter says he was large for his age 
and well educated for a boy of ten years. This 
interview was had at Mr. Carpenter’s seed shop, 
on July 22, 1916, Provo City, Utah. We give it 
in Mr. Carpenter’s own language. 

“Galusha Grow, father of the Homestead bill, 
was speaker of the House from 1861 until 1863. 
I was messenger boy for Mr. Grow and very 
often delivered messages at the White House. 
There I saw Mr. Lincoln frequently. Many 
times I played on the White House lawn with 
Tad, Mr. Lincoln’s youngest son. I went to 
school with Tad during the winter of 1863. 

“T was present at several important cabinet 
meetings—meetings that decided when the 
Emancipation proclamation was to be issued. 
In speaking of the Emancipation proclamation, 
Lincoln spoke of it as making a present of 
liberty to four million on January 1, 1863. 

“There were differences of opinion in the 
cabinet as to the effect this proclamation would 
have. Secretary Seward felt that it might lead 
to trouble with England. Grow, speaker of the 
House, favored it, and Salmon P. Chase, secre- 
tary of the treasury, favored it. 

“After the adjournment of Congress in 1863 
I was connected with the New York Tribune as 
special messenger for several of their reporters, 
among others Henry B. Richardson and Henry 
W. Stanley, African explorer. 

“T arrived in Washington November 16, 1865, 
for a short visit. I found a large number of 
people were going to Gettysburg, to attend the 
dedication of grounds for a National Cemetery. 

“In company with Secretary Seward I had 
the pleasure of making the trip. In those days 
there were no dining cars and no railroad eating 
houses, and I had to carry the lunch basket. The 
train was made up of the most distinguished 
men of that day and age, members of the cabi- 
net, foreign ambassadors, judges of the supreme 
court, generals of the army, United States sen- 
ators and members of Congress. 


“We left Washington about 8.30 in the morn- 
ing. The President and members of the cabinet, 
and several newspaper reporters, one of them 
being Whitelaw Reid, were in the private car 
furnished by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company. At Baltimore Edward Everett came 
into the car and seated himself some four or five 
seats from Mr. Lincoln. There was also at- 
tached at that point two carloads of New York 
soldiers and the celebrated Marine Band from 
Fort McHenry. Mr. Lincoln seemed sad and 
had very little to say for some time. Finally he 
brightened up and told several interesting 
stories. The locomotive attached to the train 
was a heavy one and we were obliged to stop 
every fifteen or twenty minutes to “wood up.” 
Wood yards were to be found all along the line. 
Just before we reached the Pennsylvania line 
we had luncheon, Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward 
eating out of the same lunch basket. We also 
had a carpet bag partly filled with snow apples, 
which was passed around among the passen- 
gers.” I asked Mr. Carpenter how he knew that 
they were snow apples; he said “because he car- 
ried them to the station himself.” 

“As soon as luncheon was over Mr. Lincoln 
glanced over and saw Mr. Everett. This 
seemed to call to mind the fact that he had not 
written his Gettysburg speech. Lying on the 
seat by the side of Mr. Seward was some of 
the paper used for wrapping up the luncheon. 
He asked Mr. Seward to pass him a piece of it. 
He took the paper and began searching in his 
pockets for a lead pencil. Finally he found one 
with the end chewed off. Mr. Lincoln was al- 
ways chewing a pencil. 

“He took another glance at Mr. Seward and 
began writing. About that time we stopped at a 
wood yard, where Mr. Seward noticed some 
pieces of wood lying by the track and requested 
me to get one of them and hand it to the Presi- 
dent. I picked up a piece about eighteen inches 
long and twelve inches wide. 

“He wrote for a few moments, then let the 
board fall at his side and the paper to the floor. 
It was done in a manner that seemed to say that 
it was too much for him to attempt to write a 
speech that would be presentable in the presence 
of the distinguished orator of the day, Mr. 
Everett. Finally he stooped down and picked 
up the paper and put it in his pocket. About ten 
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o’clock that evening I was sent to Mr. Lincoln’s 
room with a message, and found him engaged 
in copying his speech on foolscap paper. 

“In the morning, about ten o’clock, the vast 
audience was assembled on the slope of Gettys- 
burg. A stand had been erected of rough boards 
draped with United States flags, and on the 
platform were a large number of distinguished 
guests. Mr. Everett, who had been governor of 
Massachusetts, United States senator, ambas- 
sador to England and president of Harvard Col- 
lege, was the orator of the day. He spoke for 
two hours or more. All that admiring critics 
have ever said about the brilliancy and elegance 
of Mr. Everett’s address is, in the main, true. 
His denunciation of the South was painful to Mr. 
Lincoln, as one watching his face could readily 
discover. At the close of the address Mr. 
Everett was greeted with rounds of applause 
from 20,000 people. 

“Then the tall, ungainly figure of Mr. Lincoln 
appeared upon the platform. He was six feet 
in height; his clothes did not fit him and _ his 
walk was something of a shuffle. He appeared 
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greatly frightened at first. His voice was very 
low. A titter could be heard over the audience, 
for there were those in that audience who felt 
to ridicule the fact that one so awkward and un- 
easy should be the President of the United 
States. 

“But as he continued speaking he drew him- 
self up and raised his voice so that it could be 
heard by the entire audience, and that vast 
audience became so still that it seemed spell- 
bound. 

“Not a murmur could be heard except the 
voice of the speaker. At the close of Lincoln’s 
address there was no applause, merely a dead 
silence, that seemed like a benediction. 

“Mr. Everett came forward to greet Mr. Lin- 
coln. Mr. Lincoln complimented Mr. Everett 
on the great oration he had that day delivered. 
Mr. Everett said: ‘Mr. Lincoln, you are the one 
who should be complimented, for you said more 
in five minutes than I said in two hours. Your 
speech will live when mine is forgotten.’” Mr. 
Carpenter said he was about ten feet from Mr. 
Lincoln when this conversation was going on. 





A WISE MOTHER OF WORTHY SONS 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


So much is said about the negligence of mothers, 
the waywardness of sons, the aimlessness of col- 
lege life, and especially of the need of a man’s 
direction of boys from twelve to twenty that it is 
a luxury to give the other side of these criticisms. 

While this is one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of which I know the details personally, it is 
but one of a large number of families of which 
this is typical. 

It is vastly better to tell the truth about construc- 
tive cases than about destructive experiences. It 
is so much more vital to show how the right thing 
has been achieved than to tell how people have 
gone wrong. To save four sons means more by 
way of inspiration to mothers than to make parents 
hopeless by telling how 100 boys were allowed to 
go to the bad. 

How much it would mean to the world if a Car- 
negie Fund could reward a mother who saves four 
boys by twenty years of wise direction as well as 
to give a hero medal to someone who has chanced 
to rescue one boy from the waves. 

There are heroines in the homes as well as 
heroes in the waves. 

Twenty years ago Mrs. Guptil in an Illinois 
city was left a widow with four boys between two 
and nine years of age. Her chief income was from 
a home with two-and-a-half acres of land in small 
fruits and vegetable garden. 

An untimely frost the first year made that 
source of income too precarious and she re- 
turned to teaching, to which she had been a 
stranger for twelve years. She has taught eighteen 


years with a salary ranging from twenty-five to 
eighty dollars a month. 

With this as practically her only income she has 
seen these four boys fit for college and go to col- 
lege. 

Walter, the eldest, graduated from a medical 
school, is married, and settled in Chicago. He has 
earned his way through the state university and 
the inedical college. ; 

Ralph graduated from a university, is an archi- 
tect in the state service and won medals for the 
state in connection with the arrangement of ex- 
hibits at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. Ralph 
not only paid ail of his bills in the university but 
one year sent his mother $250 to make life easier 
for her. 

Henry is a senior in a state university and is an 
expert in intensified farming. He is not yet out 
of the university, but his success is already assured. 
He also paid all cf his expenses in college. 

Alfred, only twenty-two, took two vears in the 
university and is now in the law school, graduating 
in 1917, but he is already in a law firm in whose 
offices he has been in vacations for three vears. 
His success is certain. 

These young men are as manly as they are in- 
telligent and prosperous. 

A few weeks ago the four boys came into an in- 
heritance from their father’s father, of eighty 
acres of highly valuable land. As soon as the 
property came into their possession the four boys, 
jointly and severally, deeded it over to their mother. 

How does Mrs. Guptil account for her remark- 
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able success in raising four sons, for their phenom- 
enal success in earning their way through college 
and university while maintaining scholarly rank? 

Each boy had some part of the work of the house 
or place for which he was responsible. There was 
a time by which it was to be completed and a 
standard of completeness. If that boy’s job was 
not satisfactorily completed at the appointed time 
he was counted out of everything until amends had 
been made. 

From time to time the responsibility of each 
boy was increased. 

The chief danger was idle, loafing time. The 
time of greatest anxiety was always when a boy 
first went to the high school and school hours were 
shortened. There was no natural work about the 
house or place that took care of the extra hours in 
the afternoon for a high school boy. It taxed her 
ingenuity to provide against the demoralization 
incident to such a condition. 

No two boys were alike. Each had his distinct 
personality which the mother never disregarded. 

Ralph, for instance, had no liking for housework. 
To stay around the house was irksome. For illus- 
tration, when Walter went to college he helped 
pay his way by work in the boarding hall, but Ralph 
would sooner not have gone to college than do 
housework of any kind. 

As soon as Ralph went to the high school Mrs. 
Guptil saw all sorts of trouble ahead. He would 
not stay in the house from two to five o’clock. 
Here was a real problem—one she had not had 
with Walter. 

He must be busy, he must not be expected to do 
anything in the house or about the place. 

After much thought and some consultation she 
went to an architect in the city and asked him to 
let Ralph come there afternoons. She was sure he 
would be handy and not bother anyone. She 
wanted no pay, just a chance for the lad to be busy 
afternoons and Saturdays. 

After a little he was paid something, and more 
and more until he bought his clothes, had spending 
money and went to the state university with $200 
saved for emergencies. 

In the university he put in the time that some 
fellows used for loafing and chumming, or worse, 
in an architect’s office. It was from such odds and 
ends of work that he sent his mother one year 
$250. 

Vacations were always a source of anxiety for 
Mrs. Guptil. Indeed, about her only anxiety for the 
bovs was when they were out of school. The boys 
were ready for work in vacation. 


+ 


~ dairy farm. 


When nothing else offered for a summer the 
boys could always get work on a farm. While yet 
in his teens one of them “let himself out” to a 
He did not admit that he had never 
milked a cow or been about cows, but merely 
stipulated that he must not be expected to do a 
man’s milking at first. He learned the art by doing 
the trick and after a few days he took a man’s 
stunt of milking nine cows twice a day besides do- 
ing a day’s farm work. It was stipulated that he 
was to have twenty dollars a month and “keep” for 
three months, but at the end of the season he was 
paid twenty-five dollars instead of twenty dollars 
a month. It would not be easy to tell whether 
boy or mother was most gratified over that appre- 
ciation. 

One summer one of the boys worked on a farm 
and “kept himself.” He took a small tent with 
him and a few utensils. That was a very home- 
sick summer for the little fellow but he made good. 

One summer one of the boys at nineteen had 
charge of a camp of Montenegro laborers. They 
varied in number from forty-five to fifty-five. 
They were far from any settlement or house. He 
was near timid at first to be with such a gang, but 
he soon came to like them and they liked him after 
they tried to put some things over on him and 
failed. He received fifty dollars a month. 

Today, second year in a state university law 
school, he is exceedingly interested in the Monte- 
negrins in that city and in the fate of their home- 
land. He says: “I'll be interested in the Monte-. 
negro people as long as | live.” 

These four sons—architect, physician, lawyer, 
and expert farmer--two already married, are a 
joy to their mother because of what they are going 
to mean to the world. 

There have been many bright spots for the 
mother. The boys have always been popular in 
university life. 

On one occasion there was a notable reception 
given by a university fraternity of which the oldest 
son was a member. By vote of the fraternity she 
was invited to “receive” and she and the president 
of the university “received,” he for the university, 
she for the fraternity. I have rarely had such an 
exuberant letter as she wrote describing the glory 
of the evening. That was the first occasion when 
she really felt that the burden of the years was 
rolling away and the beginning of rewards had 
come. 

Time has not worn on Mrs. Guptil, though she 
has taught school for eighteen years and brought 
up four wide-awake boys to be worthy men. 





—— v 


I am not bound to win, but I am bound to be true. 


Dore 


I am not bound to succeed, but I am 


bound to live up to what light I have. I must stand with anybody that stands right; stand with 


him while he is right and part with him when he goes wrong. 


Abraham Lincoln. 
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WHERE SLEEPS THE KING? 


BY DR. LEIGH R. HUNT 


Metalla carved fhe exultant cheer 
With Roman pride: “My tomb is here— 
Where sleeps the king?” 


Is it beside the Appian Way 
Beneath the steles old and gray— 
Sleeps there the king? 


Or under dome of Invalides, 
Mid banners heralding his deed— 
Sleeps there the king? 


Rests he within the Abbey walls, 
Where chanted psalm melodious falls— 
Sleeps there the king? 


In peace or war, who leads the charge, 
And dies conferring freedom large— 
There sleeps the king. 


A teacher fades from memory; 
In myriad minds that clearer see— 
There sleeps the king. 


The singer rests; a song floats still; 
The people’s heart confirms his will— 
There sleeps the king. 


Our leader fell; ’neath peaceful skies 
A nation kneels where Lincoln lies— 
There sleeps the king. 
—Buffalo Express. 
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A PLEA FOR PEACE FROM THE GREAT MIDDLE WEST 


BY MARGARET O’MALLEY CAVANAUGH 


Every woman has raised her boy to be a soldier 
when his country needs him; when that time comes 
every American woman, like the brave women of 
old, will buckle on the sword belts of their men 
and cheerfully bid them go, but no woman is will- 
ing to send her men to suffering and death when 
war can be honorably prevented. 

Compare the pen pictures I draw for you. You 
will come home from work tonight along a peace- 
ful street, you will enter a happy home, and be 
met at the door by a loving wife and smiling chil- 
dren. All is well. Your land is prosperous. The 
quiet of peace is over all. 

But suppose, on ‘the other hand, that President 
Wilson one day last summer in the heat of anger, 
and we know how angry he must have been, at the 


» deed of some irresponsible foreigner against some 


person or persons of our country, had sounded the 
long, vibrating bugle note of war, its thrilling 
blast echoing and re-echoing from the sturdy hills 
of New England to the verdant lands of Califor- 
nia, and from the tall forests of Wisconsin to the 
Gulf states of the South. Calling to arms our 
fathers, our husbands and our sons, calling to 
them to leave the ripening grain in the fields; to 
leave the whirling wheels in factories and shops 
of the cities; calling to them to go forth to meet 
the foe. 

Of course we would win. But nevertheless we 
would have felt the flaming breath of war; the 
dark shadows of its wings would have fallen upon 
us, the burden of its body would have been heavy 
for us to carry. We would see the result in starv- 
ing and ragged women and _ children, in the 
broken, bleeding, suffering bodies of our men, in 
the ruin of the ripening grains, in the silence of 


the factory wheels, in the empty seats of the 
schoolroom. All that brain, power, money and 
industry have built are gone to satisfy some war- 
mad monarch, and for the next two or three 
generations your children’s children will strive by 
the sweat of their brows to attain to the heights 
that once were yours. 
Women of America, we will rally now with the 

same wise judgment that we have always shown. 
The Stars and Stripes have never called to us in 
vain, and never will, but we, the mothers of men 
and women, must protect our homes; and we must 
protect our children. 

Our father’s God! from out whose hand 

The centuries fall like grains of sand, 

Oh, make thou us, through centuries long, 

In peace secure, in justice strong; 

Around our gift of freedom draw 

The safeguards of thy righteous law; 

And, cast in some diviner mould, 

Let the new cycle shame the old! 
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“RIGHT ALWAYS WINS” 

The slogan “Right always wins” is as vicious 
as it is false. There is no honor or virtue in do- 
ing right because it will win. It is a weak state- 
ment at the best and demoralizing at its worst. 
Right is right, and every good man and womaa 
does right because it is right. 

The corollary of “Right always wins” is 
“Whatever wins is right.” If one is true the 
other is, and no one is so weak or foolish as to 
have that as a slogan. You may make a repu- 
tation on the slogan “Right always wins,” but 
you wreck character at the same time. 

“Right for right’s sake” is the right motto. 


A. E. W. 
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Nothing needs dignifying more than does the doing of ordinary tasks. Nothing dignifies a 
subject like giving it a place in the school course. The initiating and carrying to successful 
completion “school-home projects” will dignify the ordinary tasks of life—Edward J. Tobin, 
superintendent Cook County, Illinois. P 
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MILITARY TRAINING FOR SCHOOL BOYS’*—(1.) 


DOES AMERICA WANT IT? 


[A Symposium. Recognized leaders in Education, Physical Training, Social Reform, Child Stely and 
Welfare, Boy Life, and Moral and Religious Traininganswer this vital question. ]} 


Joun H. FIntey, 
State Commissioner of Education, New York. 

Against military training in our schools I have 
protested and would continue to protest, not be- 
cause | object to the drill in itself (for I do not), 
but because I think we ought not to make that 
which implies a perpetuation of international 
hatreds and brutish warfare a purposeful feature 
of the education of our children. I can, though 
with difficulty, conceive of conditions which might 
make such emergency training necessary; but I 
cannot bring myself to believe that we are to let 
our whole system of education reach its acme in 
recrudescent savagery or in preparation for it. 

eee ere 
Rosert J. ALeEy, 
President University of Maine, and President 
National Education Association, 1917. 

Most military countries in the world have not 
found it necessary to train their school boys as 
soldiers. In view of this experience, it is difficult 
to see why we should be urged to make military 
training part of the curriculum of American sec- 
ondary education. 

We do not want military training given to our 
school boys, because better bodies may be produced 
by proper physical training and directed school 
sports, and because these formative years should 
be devoted to the development of a spirit of in- 
ternationalism which shall make war and prepara- 
tion for war ultimately unnecessary. 

~wteliaaaii 
Harry. A. GARFIELD, 
President Williams College. 

I do not favor military drill in the colleges. As 
a means of cultivating alertness of mind and self- 
control athletic games are superior to military drill. 
Any one of the regular games played at our col- 
leges requires a wider range of mental activity, a 
greater degree of accuracy, and far more quick- 
ness than is required in military drill. 

Military drili is out of harmony with the aims 
of college. The aim of the college is to train men 
for citizenship by discovering and developing the 
best and highest intellectual powers of each, to the 
end that each may make the largest contribution 
to the common welfare. The aim of military drill, 
as above stated, is to train men in the use of a par- 
ticular implement, to the end that citizens may de- 
fend their country by force of arms. But defence 
of country is not confined to force of arms. Our 
first line of defence is enlightened citizenship. 
Our second line of defence is enlightened civiliza- 
tion, and so is our third. Civilization has inter- 
posed many lines between its outer boundaries and 
the first line of military force, and it is the supreme 
task of the college to bulwark these advanced 
positions of civilization. Therefore, I say, let our 
colleges keep to their great tasks and let our young 


*Selected from a leaflet issued at Room 25, 314 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 


men learn the art of the soldier where it can be bet- 
ter taught than in our colleges. 
——9——— 
G. STANLEY HALL, 
President Clark University ; 
escence,” “Youth,” etc. 


I am opposed to military training for boys in 
this country under present conditions, because it 
is not the best for them for physical exercise. It 
is more professional than cultural. I have never 
seen it where it seemed to me to be very success- 
ful. I do not value the military spirit which they 
are supposed to get. 


Author of “Adol- 


—_o-—_—_ 
Davip STARR JORDAN, 
Chancellor Leland Stanford, Jr., 
President N. E. A., 1915. 


I am totally opposed to the introduction of mili- 
tary training in any form in the high schools or 
grammar schools of America. To voluntary 
training, I am opposed as a waste of time that 
might be better used. It is not true that the con- 
ventional military drill is superior to the drill of a 
well-ordered gymnasium. Every expert teaches 
the contrary. Some features of drill may be bet- 
ter than no gymnasium, or military training itself 
may be interpreted as ordinary gymnastic work. 
But the ethical value is lost when it leads to the 
use of arms and to preparation for killing. There 
is moral damage in the association of killing or 
preparation for killing with “patriotism.” No 
word has been more cheaply degraded in these 
times than the word patriotism. Love of country 
which is genuine brings harm to no one. 

If we wish to develop a nation of .free men we 
must work for the discipline from within, the 
self-control and the self-direction, which it is the 
aim of military discipline to destroy. 


University ; 


—— ()-—- —- 
ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, 
President Amherst College. 


I wonder if available evidence shows that mili- 
tary training does, in our American life, give bet- 
ter results in terms of obedience, discipline, pre- 
cision, the sense of order and of obligation, than 
does non-military training. Are the graduates of 
our military schools better boys than those who 
coine from other schools? As against that sug- 
gestion I would put in evidence the statement that 
apparently the overwhelming majority of our 
schoolmasters have been opposed to military teach- 
ing. 

Are our soldiers and sailors better men, better 
citizens, in the ordinary relationships of life than 
are other men? I would not deny it, but I should 
hesitate to found a universal scheme of training 
upon it. 

The plain truth is that there is not one of the 
virtues under discussion which cannot by proper 
teaching be as well developed in connection with 
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the teaching of other subjects as under the guise 
of military training. If those subjects are not 
giving the virtues as well as we have a right to ex- 
pect, then they are not properly taught. 

—o— 


Witiiam F. Stocum, 
Ex-President of Colorado College. 

Everything that tends in the minds of our young 
people to prepare them for the killing of human 
beings is against movements for peace and leads 
toward reversion to barbarism. I see nothing 
whatever to be gained by this and a great deal that 
is most unfortunate from either an educational or 
a moral point of view. 

—o——. 
JoserH Swatn, 
President Swarthmore College; President N. 
EF. A., 1914. 

I oppose military training in the public schools 
for two reasons :— 

First, because experience shows that well-se- 
lected exercises in the gymnasium and various 
forms of athletic games furnish better physical 
training than military tactics. 

Second, military training has a tendency to di- 
vert the attention of the boy from the main pur- 
pose of the school. It also emphasizes govern- 
ment by force rather than by justice and law. 
While some form of police force is now necessary 
for city, state and nation, a means should be 
devised to adequately provide it without injecting 
the military spirit into our public schools. 

—_—o—. 


CuHartes F. THwIine, 
President Western Reserve University. 

It is said that military training is good for school- 
boys, for the claim is made that military training 
emphasizes mental alertness, value of bodily 
health, value of bodily gracefulness, obedience, 
promptness to duty, courage, the sense of com- 
munal life, co-operative service, subordination of 
self to a superior will. the spirit of enthusiasm and 
the conception of duty as of highest worth. Such 
values are of course of primary significance. 

The chief elements of worth in these great 
human ideas and ideals can be secured and usually 
better secured by some other training than the 
military. Mental alertness is more effectively 
gained in the well-conducted recitation of a good 
school. Health and gracefulness belong more to 
the gymnastic director. Obedience and prompt- 
ness are functions of the school teacher quite as 
much as of the drillmaster. Courage—the most 
common of all virtues—has a field each day in the 
home and on the street for its use and discipline. 
The sense of the community life is trained on the 
playing fields quite as well as in the camp. Self- 
sacrifice and duty are the habit of the noble boy, 
as they are of the gentleman. The home and the 
school cultivate them better than can the recruiting 
officer. 

There are better ways, therefore, than the mili- 
tary for bringing up and out these schoolboys in 
their self-development, for their glad devotion to 
national and human welfare. 
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BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, 
President University of California. 

I am in favor of some such system of universal 
military service as that existing in Switzerland. 
Military drill for four weeks in each of two suc- 
cessive years after the age of eighteen is reached 
seems to me to be sufficient, except for an occa- 
sional call to arms for a brief period, like a week 
or ten days once in five years. This leaves, as you 
see, no place in the scheme for the drilling of 
schoolboys, and I am inclinéd to think that it is 
not best that military service should be carried 
down into the grade schools. 

settles 
PHILANDER P. CLAXTON, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

For peace or war the country needs both men 
and women, sound in body and mind, with high 
ideals, strong purposes and good will, and pos- 
sessed of the physical health and strength and 
the control of muscle and nerve that will enable 
them to make their ideals, purposes and will ef- 
fective for their own and the public good. To 
this end every public school and every other agency 
of education should make the care of the health of 
children, the establishment of health and of right 
health habits, their first duty. All schools should 
provide such means of physical culture through 
outdoor and indoor games and exercises as will re- 
sult in the best possible control of the body and all 
its members. I do not believe that military drill in 
our public schools is the best means to this end, and 
I feel quite certain that rifle practice in the schools 
is undesirable. There is so much else that is better 
for all purposes that can be provided at much less 
cost. 

Fee 
Ettwoop P. CuBBERLEY, 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 

My chief objection to military training as such 
for school boys is that it is physically dangerous 
and often results in permanent physical injury, 
while on the constructive side it offers little that 
is of any educational value to boys or of much 
use to us from a national preparedness point of 
view. I believe in preparedness and in universal 
service after the Swiss plan, but this belongs to the 
post high school age. 

a, 
Joun Dewey, 
Columbia University. 

I am opposed to military training in our public 
schools for many reasons, among which are :— 

1. Experts in physical training are agreed that 
such exercises are far from the best form of physi- 
cal training for youth of this age. 

2. The usual experience of military schools 
(for pupils of this age) shows that the rigid dis- 
cipline of this part of the training is accompanied 
by relaxed discipline in everything else, students 
not feeling full responsibility when not immedi- 
ately under the direction of others. 

3. The drill is not of sufficient importance to 
be a factor in any military sense. Germany never 
resorts to this method. 

4. It puts an additional burden on education and 
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a premium on release from schooling. If youths 
of from fourteen to eighteen are to have special 
training it should be given to those who have left 
school. They need looking after most and this 
method does not penalize those who remain at 
school by imposing upon them from outside a non- 
educational activity bearing no relation to the rest 
of their school work. 
——Oo——— 
SAMUEL T. Durton, 


Professor Emeritus of School Administration, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Were the United States to become committed 
to military training for boys, it would make her 
to appear more militaristic than any other great 
nation. To force military drill upon school boys 
would crowd out other and better forms of physi- 
cal training. It would violate the best medical 
opinion. It would foster in young minds the idea 
that war is expected or necessary. It would pre- 
sent to the world the lamentable spectacle of the 
most democratic nation on earth doing what not 
one of the great military nations of Europe has 
done. It would tend to thwart the central aims 
of modern education, namely, to develop the 
largest bodily freedom as well as the highest degree 
of self-direction and initiative. If more money is 
available for education, let it be spent for indus- 
trial education, which is needed, and not for mili- 
tary drill, which is not needed and which is out of 
place in the training of young boys. 


—_-o0—— 
Tra W. Howertu, 


Professor of Education, Univ ersity of Cali- 
fornia. 

The introduction of the military idea in the 
schools through compulsory military training will 
defeat the realization and true object of efficiency, 
and will inculcate and encourage inflated and per- 
nicious notions of national superiority, false con- 
ceptions of patriotism and a distorted view of the 
relation of soldiering to social welfare. We need 
to get away from the idea that service of country 
is confined to or chiefly concerned with the mili- 
tary life. 

ee 
CHARLES HuGHeEs Jounston, 
University of Illinois. 

Neither 

exercises 


military 


science nor formal military 
can 


successfully be superimposed or 
plastered upon our developing system of second- 
ary education. High school boys who are acquir- 
ing physical and mental control through a conscious 
educative process of personality development, in its 
broadest and best sense, will automatically make a 
nation unconquerable. Vital unpreparedness is 
physical and mental and moral in a much more pro- 
found sense than it is technical. 





Ya 
Paut Monroe, 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Militarv training in the schools is advocated for 
a variety of reasons, none of which is convincing. 

First, it is argued that it is extremely valuable 
as a means of physical education, and yet even spe- 
cialists in this field will give evidence that it is in- 


ferior to the other forms of physical training which 
have been deveioped. 

Second, it is argued that military training is de- 
sirable for the purpose of developing patriotism, 
but even the militarists will recognize that the mili- 
tary spirit alone is one of the lowest forms of pa- 
triotism and is apt to do quite as much harm as 
good, even. though military activities may be un- 
avoidable at times. 

Third, it is argued that we are living in an age 
of militancy which is apt to continue and that every 
citizen should be prepared to perform his duties to 
the government should military defence be essen- 
tial. To this I wonld answer that investigations 
that have been made, as well as observations, show 
that a very small part of military training which 
can be given in the school functions at all in mod- 
ern warfare. The investigations made at Boston, 
where they do have military training, indicate that 
at least ninety-eight per cent. of the activities un- 
der the caption of military training do not func- 
tion in modern warfare. 

Fourth, it is argued that military training offers 
a specific form of co-operative exercises which 
would introduce much of the desired social spirit 
into the school. To my mind this argument so far 
as it relates to group activity, sense of discipline, 
comradery, motivation by common objects, and so 
on, is the strongest argument, and that to a con- 
siderable extent could be gotten from these fea- 
tures especially in schools where the spirit is so 
largely individualistic as our own. Nevertheless, 
I believe this same object could be accomplished 
through means which are very much more desir- 
able and commendable in themselves. 


——— 
NaTtTHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 


State Superintendent, Pennsylvania. 


The study of war, the military drill during the 
most impressionable periods of adolescent life, 
leaves in the subconscious depths of the soul the 
materials for wars and the worst that human na- 
ture is capable of. If we would avoid plunging 
the land of the stars and stripes into another hell, 


let us keep military drill out of the public schools. 
Davin EuGENE SMITH, 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


War is a barbarism which all men should hate 
and we are not going to foster this hatred by de- 
voting part of their school life to preparing for it, 
even under the guise of preparing against it. Real 
preparedness for national safety is not coming 
through this channel. 

a 
Davip SNEDDEN. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Military drill in schools is sometimes asserted 
to be a valuable means of school discipline and it 
is also contended that the youth thus trained has 
instilled a special sense of honor. These are doubt- 
ful claims as yet'and need examination. . The 
largest need of the urban youth, probably, on the 
side of physical development, is a great deal of 
varied and relatively spontaneous physical activity. 
A large part of the military training now found in 
schools is always a “getting ready” for extensive 
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plays, real exertion and expression, which, how- 
ever, never comes. The activities of the Boy 
Scouts may be much better, as contributions to 
needed physical development, at this stage, than of 
the manual of arms. 
wren) 
Epwarp L. THORNDIKE, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

I am opposed to military training of the tradi- 
tional variety for school boys, because it seems 
foolish as a preparation for either war or peace. 

ee 
James H. Van SICKLE, 
Superintendent, Springfield, Mass. 

Where adequate physical training has been in- 
troduced the recent agitation for military training 
for boys in the public schools seems likely to have 
little effect. Military drill cannot compete with 
games in the cultivation of such desirable traits 
as initiative, resourcefulness, co-operation and 
group-loyalty, and it is of doubtful value from the 
hygienic standpoint. Military drill assumes ma- 
turity, strength and endurance that are very un- 
evenly distributed in any group of high school boys. 
A system of uniform exercise for young and old, 
weak and strong, mature and immature, defective 
and sound, violates all recognized principles of 
physical training; and boards of education have no 
right to impose it upon the young boys under their 
care. It is their duty, however, to provide a graded 
system of physical training with exercises suited 
to the varying degrees of the physical capacity of 
the pupils. 

eee 
FeLix ADLER, 
Society for Ethical Culture, New York. 

Military service is a commendable expression of 
patriotism only when dire necessity is laid upon a 
people. It should never be rendered except under 
a heavy sense of sorrow for the occasion which 
compels it as well as for one’s antagonists. School 
boys are not capable of taking this attitude. In 
their case military training tends to produce na- 
tional self-conceit and an aggressive temper. 

ne ll 
CHarves F. Dot, 
Ex-President Boston Twentieth Century Club. 

Military training is a continuous process, by 
subtle suggestion, to fill peoplé’s minds with the 
thought of enemy nations to be suspected and 
feared and perhaps fought and killed. This is the 
worst possible training for citizenship in a democ- 
racy. Our American democracy rests upon a basis 
of mutual respect and good will; it implies a faith 
in the common humanity: it stops, therefore, at no 
boundary lines; wherever men are it presupposes 
human worth and seeks to establish relations of 
friendliness. The characteristic note of its training 
is that it looks for the best and not the worst in all 
kinds and conditions of men. The democracy falls 
apart in an atmosphere of il! will or mistrust. 

The war system, on the contrary, toward which 
military training inevitably tends, has always been 
the ally of aristocracy and tyranny and is today the 
tool of every form of mercenary imperialism. It 
throws its glamor over the youth at their most sus- 
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ceptible age; it possesses them with a fictitious and 
artificial sense of the necessity of armies and bat- 
tleships ; it habituates them to distrust neighbor na- 
tions ; it grows, indeed, out of fear and suspicion; 
looking for enemies, watchful against possible in- 
sults, proud of the instruments of power, it keeps 
the world restless and fearful. It fosters a vulgar 
national patriotism which cries: “America first,” 
instead of a nationalism of Brotherhood which 
places “Humanity over all.” It therefore sets aside 
the noblest traditions of religion. How can we hon- 
estly teach our boys to obey the Golden Rule and 
proceed to train them to shoot men? 
nebbblien 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


I do not believe in teaching children to kill by 
wholesale or retail. Murder is not one of the arts 
which it is wise to teach in our schools. There is 
good reason to hope that before these boys are 
grown this business of killing will be out of date. 
All the belligerents now solemnly declare that they 
are fighting to put an end to war. Is the United 
States going to be the one nation which, in the 
presence of such a purpose, proposes to feed the 
flames of that inferno? 





oO 





CHARLES E. TEFFERSON, 
Pastor Broadway Tabernacle Church, New 
York City. 

I do not believe in military training for school 
boys. That is a form of foolery to which we 
Americans should never submit. Every movement 
looking in that direction must be promptly and reso- 
lutely resisted. Let us not be deceived by the plea 
that our boys need physical exercise. We can give 
them physical exercise without drilling them in the 
art of human slaughter. War belongs to the sav- 
age and bloody past. It is our business to build a 
fairer and saner world. To do this we must keep 
our youth from associations which suggest the glory 
and inevitableness of war. The Pequots gave their 
boys military training. Why should we revert to 
their stupid and fatal practice? 

a nae 
JENKIN Ltoyp JoNEs, 
Pastor of All Souls Church, Chicago. 

My judgment, conscience and heart rebel 
against this un-American, undemocratic and, as 
I believe, absolutely unnecessary clamor for mili- 
tary training of school boys. I object to military 
training in public schools because :— 

1. The physical advantages that come from 
such a training are a negligible quantity. Every- 
thing up to the manual of arms can be reached 
and in many ways is reached and exceeded by 
other methods now in vogue. 

2. It will apply only to the male section of our 
school population. If the boys need it the girls 
do. If the girls do not need it the boys can get 
along without it. 

3. Its implication is reactionary. It inflames 
the imagination in wrong directions and revives 
the brute, ever dormant and not far from the sur- 
face in the average boy. 

4. It endorses and reinforces a vicious states- 
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manship. Only crown-governed nations rest upon 
bayonets and bullets. Democracies have had their 
rise and derive their adequate strength from bal- 
lots and spelling books. They need no guns. 

5. It is an abandonment of the proud position 
already achieved. Loving boys have proved them- 
selves loyal; intelligent youths have demonstrated 
their courage. Noble citizens have proven them- 
selves equal to any military emergency that may 
arise. No patriotism is adequate that is not inter- 


national. Our schools should make citizens of 
the world. 


SHAILER MATHEWS, 


President Federel Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 


Militarism is not only a system, it is an attitude 
of mind. It is a survival of days when men failed 
to see the might of the Spirit of Jesus and the good 
sense of love. Doing one another injustice, both 
intentionally and in ignorance of the laws of social 
welfare, they felt the need of soldiers to defend 
and enforce their policies. Thus history revolved 
in a vicious circle. Bad internationalism demanded 
military establishments and military establishments 
diverted attention from Christian ideals in na- 
tional policies. 

To my mind military training in schools will 
serve to consolidate this same attitude of mind in 
growing generations. Military training cannot fail 
to make impressionable lives feel the justice of 
militarism as a spiritual attitude toward other na- 
tions. It will divert attention from ideals of jus- 
tice and friendship in the same proportion as it is 
defended and enforced. Pride and suspicion are 
indispensable accompaniments of military prepara- 
tion. Why should boys and girls be given such les- 
sons? As far as real military preparation is con- 
cerned, military training in schools is of no real 
value ; but as developing a bent of mind, an accus- 
tomedness to military thinking and a respect for 
war, it is liable to be a psychological suggestion 
which will make sanity and justice more difficult in 
all dealings of future public opinions with interna- 
tional relations. 

Schools should look to the future and not to the 
past. If preparation for war must ever come, let 
it come as a consciously confessed evil, rather than 
as an expression of attitudes engendered and jus- 
tified in the midst of a formative educational 
process. Boys and girls should be taught that war 
can be averted by giving justice and that fighting 
is a survival of a lower civilization rather than an 
expression of truest patriotism. 


————~ 


ANNA Howarp SHaAw, 
Honorary President, National 
Woman Suffrage Association. 


The theory that order, obedience and discipline 
can be instilled into the minds of the young only 
as a part of military training is illogical and inhu- 
man. hese are qualities of the mind and are as 
essential in times of peace and in the successful 
carrying forward of the arts of peace as of war. 


American 


They are demanded in the life service of girls and 
women as much as of boys and men, and any sys- 
tem of education which implies that the develop- 
ment of these qualities is essential for ome sex 
only is based upon the false assumption that war 
is necessary to human progress and development. 


— 
Jane ApDAMS, iecue > 


Hull House, Chicago. 


I am, of course, shocked at any proposition to 
introduce rifle practice into the public schools. 

If war is to continue at least let us insist that the 
use of firearms shall be confined to the soldier as 
strictly as the surgeon’s knife is limited to the man 
professionally prepared to use it. 

—o—— 
Mary V. Grice, 
President Philadelphia Home and School 
League. 

Herein lies the crux of my opposition to mili- 
tary training in the schools: It is preparing for the 
use of and the reliance upon a force which has in 
the past proved itself ineffectual in bringing about 
conditions desired. Military training, as a means 
to meet the needs of the age, seems a deliberate 
setting of our faces backward. 

There are today divine indications, stirrings on 
all sides, pointing to the vaster, subtler energies of 
mind and spirit, the very power of which lies in 
their independence of force. “A power which bids 
the strong man not to use his strength; which tells 
the muscled arm not to strike back; which strips its 
soldiers of their weapons of violence and clothes 
them instead with forgiveness, trust and love.” 

This I believe to be the upward push of life 
toward something finer than man has yet tried. As 
his experiments in the physical world are lifting 
him from the solid earth to launch him in the air, 
so the untried forces of the spirit challenge his 
powers. 

Therefore. if we are to train our boys for that 
which will result in a richer, fuller civic conscious- 
ness, let it be in the development of those forces 
which make for Love, not Hate; for Life, not 
Death. 


Lucia AmES MEap, 
Chairman Peace and Arbitration Committee, 
National Council of Women. 


The Massachusetts Commission, which examined 
the question of military training, after many hear- 
ings reported to the Governor in 1915 that they 
found overwhelming testimony against the value 
of military drill for boys, except as to the setting-up 
drill and marching. 

Military drili does not teach self-control in 
obedience to conscience, but only obedience 
through fear. Soldiers, when mustered out, are 
no more chaste, temperate or orderly than other 
men. Self-control, personal responsibility, the 
power to “reason why,” must be taught as the 
republic’s truest defence. 





Continued on page; 158. 
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SPAULDING IN MINNEAPOLIS 


BY BENJAMIN E, LING 


Adopted some of the features of the Gary sys- 
tem that were applicable to the Minneapolis 
schools, notably the double platoon plan to re- 
lieve overcrowding. By this he makes four 
standard classrooms do the work of six, does 
away with the half-day session plan and saves 
33 per cent. of space. 

Reorganized the system so that the business 
head of the schools is an assistant superintendent 
working under the direction of the superintendent 
and responsible to him instead of to the school 
board. 

Established a vocational guidance bureau that 
tries to keep pupils in school by telling them 
what they appear to be fitted for and then show- 
ing them what higher course to take and even 
placing them in positions. 

Fostered the cosmopolitan high schools in 
which students can take an academic, technical 
or commercial course in the same building. 

Inaugurated the plan of having cadet teachers 
so that normal school graduates could get the re- 
quired two years of teaching experience and re- 
ceive $60 a month while getting this experience. 

Encouraged the wider use of public school 
buildings. 

Established an educational council, composed 
of fifteen grade teachers, five high school teach- 
ers, two grade school principals, one high school 
principal and two representatives of supervisors 
and teachers of special subjects, to advise with 
him on all school problems and changes. 

Started “opportunity rooms for the misfit and 
retarded boy,” special classes for subnormal chil- 
dren, stammerers and the deaf. 

Doubled the number of kindergartens in 41 
single year and placed them under a competent 
director. 

Mapped out a five-year school building pro- 
gram, calling for an annual expenditure of 
$1,000,000 for new schools to be built on scien- 
tific lines where the growth of the city de- 
manded them. 

Started junior high schools. 

Established short two-year high — school 
courses for commercial and technical pupils. 

Asked teachers to tell him without signing 
their names what they thought of the super- 
intendent, assistant superintendents and super- 
visors. 

Began departmental teaching in the higher 
grades. 

Arranged to allow commercial high school 
pupils to get practical experience by working 
part time at school headquarters, stores and 
offices.—Cleveland Press. 


THE “SAMPLE FIEND” 


This is a popular term used by book men to 
describe those petty grafters in the teaching pro- 
fession who make a practice of asking for book 
samples, under the guise of “examination with a 
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view to adoption,” when they are really not in the 
least interested in the book, have no prospect of, 
or intention of adopting it, and ask for it simply 
and solely because they can get it for nothing. Oh, 
yes, there are plenty of such people and one won’t 
have to be in the book business long to find that 
out. It has time and again been brought to the 
knowledge of book salesmen, that there are teach- 
ers and superintendents who make a regular prac- 
tice of getting all the free books they can in this 
way and then disposing of them to the second- 
hand book dealers for whatever they can get. It 
would be interesting to have some kind of an 
X-ray that would show the mental machinery of a 
man small enough to indulge in such thievery. 


Then there is that other brand of sample fiend 
who may ask for the book, in good faith, but who 
feels himself urder no obligation even to acknowl- 
edge the courtesy extended him, much less to an- 
swer letters the publishers write him as to his 
opinion of the book. It seems to me that when a 
man asks to examine 2 book, and it is sent to him 
for this purpose, and without charge, it is only 
common decency on his part to report as to his 
opinion of the book, and whether an adoption is 
feasible. 

But there are a lot of them that won’t do it, no 
matter how many nice letters you write them. It 
is not only bad morals, it is bad manners,—Busi- 
ness Educator. 





A GREAT EDUCATIONAL GATHERING IN 
BOSTON 


A live and growing twentieth century product 
of educational advance is the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, whose fourteenth annual con- 
vention in Boston February 27 to March 1, 1917, 
brings together an uncommon number of higher 
educational experts as well as_ distinguished 
specialists in religious training of all denomina- 
tions. For the Association, it should be known, 
is as big and broad as the subject with which it 
deals. There are in it big men of all classes of 
religious faith; Jewish rabbis, Trinitarian and 
Unitarian clergymen are alike welcomed. 

In its organization the Religious Education 
Association is modeled after the National Educa- 
tion Association. It has a “National Council.” It 
has special commissions. It conducts surveys. It 
has a large group of departments holding syn- 
chronous sessions. Among the last is that of the 
universities and colleges (President Mary E. 
Woolley, Mt. Holyoke College, secretary), whose 
timely topics this year include “College Training 
for Living in a World Brotherhood,’ “The Col- 
lege Interpreting the New Missionary Spirit,” and 
“A Religious Interpretation of Vocational Guid- 
ance,” among the speakers being Professor G. H. 
Blakeslee, Clark College, and Dr. Sidney Gulick. 

Assistant School Superintendent Charles  D. 
Lowry, Chicago, is secretary this year of the 
Public School Department, which has a survey 
of “The Correlation of Bible Study with the Work 
of Public Schools,” presented by Qlarence A. 
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Woods, Albany, N. Y., atid “Problems of Moral 
and Religious Training Due to the Dominance 
of Vocational Studies,” discussed by Professor 
Ernest C. Moore, Harvard University. 

The great questions as to “What Training in 
Education Should Be Required of All Theological 
Seminary Graduates?” and “The Relation of 
Courses in Religious Education to Courses in 
General Education” are the up-to-date topics 
respectively of Professor W. J. Davidson, Evans- 
ton, Ill., and Professor W. S. Athearn, Boston 
School of Theology. 

The adjustment of Sunday school teaching to 
recent educational method has able exponents in 
Dr. A. J. W. Myers, Toronto, and F. E. Johnson, 
New York City. 

The training of parents and home nurture are 


other great live topics, among the eminent speak- 
ers being Dr. Richard Cabot, Boston; Dean 
Sarah L. Arnold, Simmons College; Mrs. Caro- 
line C. Barney, Rabbis E. Sternheim, Sioux City, 
and Harry Levi, Boston, and Professor William 
McKeever, State Agricultural College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 

Professor F. A. Smith of Boston University is 
chairman of the department of religious art, which 
has a quaint and novel discussion on “Prepar- 
ing Ministers for Leadership in Musical Services,” 
and provides a series of illustrated lectures by 
authorities on art and painting and sculpture at the 
Boston Art Museum, and President L. H. Murlin 
of Boston University ably heads the Boston ex- 


ecutive committee, the exhibit being in charge of 
Professor Athearn. 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


E. F. Carleton, assistant state superintendent 
of Oregon, as president of the State Association 
was the master of every detail in a most unusual 
way, making the meeting of 1916 under the new 
constitution a remarkable success in every 
respect. 

re 

Robert W. Himelick went from the State Nor- 
mal School at River Falls, Wisconsin, to the City 
Normal School of Cleveland two years ago at a 
salary of $3,000. This year his salary was raised 
to $3,750, and now Indiana offers him $5,000 to be- 
come state director of vocational education. Of 
course he has made good everywhere, but what 
is quite as much to the point, Principal Crabtree 
of River Falls gave him a great boost by his ap- 
preciation and by the way he magnified his ap- 
preciation at the start. A hundred per cent. in- 
crease in two years is a great record and it is 
deserved. 

-~—o—— 

Samuel Carr, whom his _ fellow-trustees 
of the New England Conservatory of Music 
have unanimously chosen to the presidency, suc- 
ceeding the late Eben D. Jordan, has for 
twenty years been one of the ablest and most 
judicious members of the Board. He has 
been sympathetic with every effort to improve 
the financial position of the Conservatory, and 
every undertaking that meant raising the stand- 
ard of instruction has met with his cordial sup- 
port. Mr. Carr was born on Bunker Hill, 
Charlestown, in 1848, of good New England an- 
cestry on both sides of the family. At fifteen he 
was chosen organist of the West Newton Con- 
gregational Church. Thus began a weekly ser- 
vice as organist and musical director in several 
churches which was continuous for forty years. 
In 1884 Mr. Carr was elected to the position of 
organist and director of music at the historic Old 
South Church, in Boston. Starting at the age 
of eighteen as a bank clerk, at thirty-five he be- 
came the private secretary of Frederick L. Ames, 


representing one of the wealthiest family estates 
in New England. Upon the passing of Governor 
Oliver Ames, in 1895, Mr. Carr became one of 
the executors and trustees of the estate. This 
service he has continued to the present time, 
carrying much responsibility for the manage- 
ment of a great property. He is a director in 
several corporations. He has been concerned in 
important railroad reorganizations. His per- 
sonal predilection for music has kept him con- 
stantly in touch with developments in the mu- 
sical profession. 


ee 


Reuben Post Halleck of Louisville, who resigned 
as principal of the Boys’ High School of that 
city that he might devote himself exclusively to 
educational writing and lecturing, is recognized 
as without a peer in the art of making teachers 
think clearly along lines of psychological peda- 
gogy. Personal growth is inevitable when a 
teacher appreciates keenly his week’s lectures 
at an institute and follows up his suggestions 
according to his “Inventory of Personal Growth.” 
Address 1154 South Third Avenue, Louisville. 
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Hon. Alfred S. Roe of Worcester, who died 
suddenly at his home recently at the age of 
seventy-two, was an unusual educational figure 
in New England. He was a native of Rose, 
N. Y., was a graduate of Wesleyan University, 
and was for many years head-master of the 
Worcester High School. He was a _ brilliant 
public speaker and had a large personal political 
following, which tempted him to resign his posi- 
tion in 1891 for a political career. He was six 
years in the Massachusetts House of Represent- 
atives and three years in the State Senate, but 
failed in his candidacy for Congress, much to 
the surprise of his friends, because his success 
seemed assured. This retired him from public 
elective office though he was often the recipient 
of appointive honors. 
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INEVITABLE 


The peace loving President of the United 
States, with the peace loving millions of 
Americans standing as one man behind him, is 
looking, conscience clear, squarely into the face 
of grim-visaged war. 

The President is facing failure in his twenty- 
nine months’ long struggle to keep one first-class 
power out of the international maelstrom. If 
failure comes to America it will be a noble failure 
to keep peace. Other nations have failed. 

To a bold declaration for maritime anarchy, 
however, America could offer only one answer. 
That answer was made resolutely. 

When Woodrow Wilson stood before the 
American Congress and made the answer for the 
American people last Saturday, Senator Lodge 
of Massachusetts, Republican, and Senator Till- 
man of Tennessee, Democrat, cheered together. 
Sedate members of the supreme bench ap- 
plauded. 

In every city and village of the country there 
was the same unanimous acceptance of the ver- 
dict that America could ‘no longer entertain 
friendly relations with Germany. Parties and 
party criticism disappeared with the flash that 
announced America’s answer. 

Come what will, America is ready as a Na- 
tion, unified, sad, determined, as ready for sacri- 
fice as ever in its history; because America 
knows that its action has not been even in the re- 
motest sense hasty. Patience was never spelled 
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tnore slowly. The word was snapped trom our 
tongues by a Teutonic challenge. 
The most cheerless color of the crisis is this- 


The worst fears of the purpose of the German 
Government seem to be realized. 


The cheering color is this: America will be 
with its President without reservation. 


When President Wilson sat at his typewriter 


spelling out these words the American Nation 
touched every key with him :— 
“We wish to serve no selfish ends. 
“We seek merely to stand true alike 
in thought and in action to the imme- 
morial principles of our people . . . seek 
merely to vindicate our right to lib- 
erty and justice and unmolested life.” 
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THE DUPLICATION NIGHTMARE 


There is a persistent effort to divert the deyo- 
ton of the common people from agricultural 
colleges and state normal schools. 

Che people of the West are ardently devoted 

to agricultural colleges and state normal schools 
because they are near the heart of the people and 
interpret education in the terms of the real life of 
the common people. 
_ The Congress of the United States and the leg- 
islatures of the Western and the Southern 
States are equally in sympathy with agricultural 
colleges and state normal schools. 

Popular devotion to these institutions can 
never be soft-pedaled except through some 
scheme that will divert attention therefrom, and 
various interests have the conceit that they have 
discovered a trick by which the common people 
will forget the great service of these institutions 
by appealing to their objection to taxation, hence 
the tax scarecrow effort to create a nightmare 
over duplication, 

And from the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion all up and down the line experts and clever 
economists are making the most of this duplica- 
tion nightmare. 

Does a state run its educational institution 
merely as an economical demonstration? 

Is it not the business of the state to give the 
people of the state the education that the people 
of the state need? 

Isn't it the business of the United States Bur- 
eau of Education to promote every effort to en- 
courage the best education of the largest number 
of the young people of the United States? 

Isn’t it a case of malfeasance in office for edu- 
cational leaders, state and national, to pose as 
economists rather than as educationists? 

Isn’t it a tragedy for men who should be educa- 
tional leaders to trim their sails for the commen- 
dation of financiers? 

Is it not time to call a spade a spade in Con- 
gress, in legislatures, in the press and on the plat- 
form? 

How long will the money of the Federal gov- 
ernment which is appropriated for education be 
permitted to be used to send broadcast special 
pleadings in the interest of financiers? 
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Take as a good example, the recent “Survey” 
of the state of Washington, 

In Eastern Washington there is a region larger 
than Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut that is supplied with a state agricultural col- 
lege, a state normal school and one well estab- 
lished denominational college. In that same area 
in Southern New England are fifteen state normal 
schools, three state agricultural colleges, fifteen 
institutions like Harvard, Yale, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston University, 
Brown University, Amherst College, Williams 
College, Wesleyan University, Tufts College, 
Trinity College, Clark College, Clark 
University, Boston College, | Worcester 
Polytechnic and Holy Cross College and 
nine coll for women — Wellesley, Mt. 
Holyoke, Smith, Radcliffe, Simmons, Pem- 
brook, Jackson, Wheaton and the Connecticut 
College for Women at New London. 

In a territory with two well established colleges 
and one state normal school in the state of Wash- 
ington, there are in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut fifteen state normal schools, 
three state agricultural colleges, nine notable 
women’s colleges and fifteen colleges and univer- 
sities of national significance. 

In Southern New England there is scarcely a 
young man or woman who cannot go to some one 
of the forty-two important educational institutions 
and live at home. 

There is in the state of Washington an intense 
campaign being waged under the direction of 
the United States Bureau of Education wholly in 
the interest of taxpayers through the attempt to 
create an economical nightmare to make it impos- 
sible for any young man or woman to get an all 
around education in an area much larger than 
that of Southern New England, where nearly 
40,000 young people are getting a first class edu- 
cation today. 

What an attraction to desirable prospective set- 
tlers, those of the class whose children will go to 
college or normal school, to be able to say to 
them: “Come to Eastern Washington to our 
orchard tracts, wheat fields, mill site and water 
power where your children cannot get a first class 
scholarly education without going 350 miles, 
leave Southern New England with her forty-two 
prominent educational institutions and live with 
the privilege of sending your children far away if 
you want them to major in English or seek 
scholastic culture. Come, we beseech you, to a 
state that has no duplication. Come to a state 
where education is for a class and not for the 
mass, where there is no melting pot, where your 
son and daughter can choose to get culture with- 
out agriculture or agriculture without culture, 
where your daughter can learn to teach in a 
rural school or in the lower grades, but if she 
wants to teach in the high school or a junior high 
school, she must go beyond the mountains.” 

If Eastern Washington has no more. sense 
than to step into this ill-concealed trap, it will not 
deserve the sympathy of anybody anywhere. 

If the state of Washington were alone im- 
periled it would not be so bad, but it is a scheme 
intended sooner or later for every state in the 
West and Southwest if the schemers can win in 
Washington. 
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BEN BLEWETT’S DEATH 


_ Ben Blewett, superintendent of St. Louis, died 
in the harness more literally than did Mr, Green- 
wood or Dr. Soldan, each of whom died in office, 
Mr. Greenwood at his office and Dr. Soldan en 
route from his office. Mr. Blewett was in Wash- 
ington, summoned to appear before a Senate Com- 
mittee. He was never in better physical condition 
so far as he knew. 

A previous speaker, a woman, had made an at- 
tack on women teachers as lacking in patriotism 
because of their attitude on certain peace questions 
of the day. 

Whoever knew Mr. Blewett knows what effect 
that would have upon him, for if anyone in the 
world believed unreservedly in the teachers,-in- 
dividuaily and collectively, it was he, as was in 
evidence by his recent large gift in the interest of 
the teachers of St. Louis. 

When Mr. Blewett’s opportunity came every 
fibre of his being thrilled with indignation and he 
resented such an insinuation most intensely, and 
while doing so his heart ceased beating and he was 
in another world. No one else has ever in the 
same sense given his life to the defence of the 
teachers. Every woman teacher can say truthfully 
“Ben Blewett died for us.” 
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HIGH PRAISE FOR SAN FRANCISCO 
SCHOOLS 


Six months ago the Palace of Fine Arts, the 
community’s rich heritage from the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, was reopened 
under the auspices of the San Francisco Art As- 
sociation. That organization, strengthened by 
consolidation with the Society of Artists and by 
the swelling of its membership to 200 artists and 
1,100 lay members, accepted with fine enthu- 
siasm the task of installing new exhibits and of 
caring for those already in place, of keeping the 
palace continuously open and free to the public, 
of upholding the prestige of San Francisco as an 
art centre, which the Palace of Fine Arts won 
so easily during the exposition period, and, most 
vital of all, of extending the educational work 
so well begun. 

J. Nilson Laurvik, director of fine arts for 
the San Francisco Association, is especially in- 
terested in the work of the school children. He 
says :— 

“I have had occasion to make a special study 
of the work of school children. I have examined 
the work of the school children of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and of smaller 
cities and towns, and I find it to be a fact that 
the work of the San Francisco children is finer 
by far than that of any others—more original in 
design and color, characteristic and individual 
rather than imitative, and holding out a definite 
hope of great things to come.” 

Katherine Ball can afford to be proud of such 
recognition of her achievement. 
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JACKSON FOR MINNEAPOLIS 

The election of B. B. Jackson as superintend- 
ent of Minneapolis is cause for keen profes- 
sional satisfaction. He has earned and richly 
deserves this recognition and there can be no un- 
certainty as to the sanity of his administration. 
At Superior and at Moline Mr. Jackson was 
eminently progressive and everyway heroic. At 
Minneapolis in a subordinate position under Dr. 
C. M. jordan and more recently under Dr. F. E. 
Spaulding he has performed his duties faithfully 
and efficiently and now he brings to the headship 
of the school system that which is eminently 
needed at this time. We heartily congratulate 
Minneapolis. 


a 
CLEVELAND’S GREAT EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 

All honor to Cleveland for her $12,000 service 
to the cause of education. It may have been 
helped by civic pride to go Cincinnati $2,000 bet- 
ter, but it is sure to stir up a lot of cities to good 
works, 

New York will not be content to see a little city 
like Cleveland pay as much as the metropolis of 
the world pays, and Ohicago will not sit su- 
pinely by and see another lake city of a third 
its size pay twenty per cent. more than she pays, 
and now that Cleveland has started something the 
Superintendent in every enterprising city will 
receive from twenty to a hundred per cent. more. 
Cleveland is the first city to increase its salary 
one hundred per cent., but there will be others. 
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BASIS FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIPS 


Secretary Springer makes an interesting sug- 
gestion as to active membership. At present it 
means $4.00 the first year, and $2.00 a year there- 
after. Many drop their active membership and 
this is the basis of reliable financial support. 
Secretary Springer suggests that when one has 
been an associate member for three years he be 
considered an active member thereafter. Why 
not? Does anyone see any possible objection? 
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THREE NOTABLE VACANCIES 


It is not often that three cities like St. Louis, 
Indianapolis and Oakland are in the market for 
superintendents at the same time. They are 
likely to follow the modern example and greatly 
increase their salaries. Minneapolis merely es- 
caped not being vacant at the same time. If 
time-honored custom prevails St. Louis is likely 
to take one of her educators, Indiana an In- 
dianian, and Oakland a Californian, but customs 
are sometimes broken. 
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THRIFT DAY 

There is a new “Day,” a new “School Day,” but 
it is “not a holiday,” just a “Thrift day”—Febru- 
ary 3. It did not start early enough to thrive 
much this year, but thereafter February 3 
will be a companion to Ground Hog Day and is 
supposed to decide whether or not there is to be 
sunshine in one’s declining years because of the 
habit formed by opening a bank account on that 
February 3. 
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ALDERMAN FOR TWO YEARS 


Ever since L. R. Alderman was elected superin- 
tendent at Portland four years ago, the knowin 
ones have asserted each year that the Soaemilar 
tions are such that he will not be re-elected,” and 
he has never been elected for more than one year 
at a time. This year he is elected from January 
till June 30, 1919. This is a triumph of highest 
significance. Personally he has never been con- 
cerned with the rumors, and evidently there has 
been no occasion for concern. 
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OHIO’S BIG THREE 


; With Randall Congdon, John Francis and Frank 
Spaulding at Cincinnati, Columbus, and Cleve- 
land, and a lot of other wide-awake fellows lining 
up behind them, Ohio comes exceedingly patie 


leading all America in educati ; 
Who competes? cational progress. 





New York City has never been education- 
ally stale, but this winter there is more elec- 
tricity in the air in New York City than ever 
before. Dr. William H. Allen, who has never 
been lacking in either the thunder or lightning 
phases of education, is outdoing himself in 
activities in New York City this season, and he 
is not confining himself to New York City either. 


Seven years ago this eighth day of February 
the Boy Scouts of America was launched as a na- 
tional movement and it has demonstrated that it 
is one of the greatest of patriotic endeavors. It 
now enrolls 196,702 as against 150,021 a year ago. 
James E. West has shown himself to be a famous 
leader. 


The political victory of the farmers of North 
Dakota may lead to the entire elimination of 
Republicans, Democrats, Laborites and Social- 
ists in a third of the states in the Union. Watch 
the trend of events in the near future. 


It did seem as though the school world had 
troubles enough on hand without the terrors of 
military training discussion, which is liable to make 
more trouble than any of its previous troubles. 


The Lincoln Memorial University of Cumber- 
land Gap, Tennessee, George A. Hubbell, presi- 
dent, is campaigning for a million dollars. 


It will be interesting if the next important Uni- 
versity president is selected from a Department 
of Commerce in a State University. 


State fire marshals insist that a fire gong 
shall never be used for any purpose other than 
fire drills or fire alarms. 


February 26 to March 1: Department of Super- 
intendence, National Education Association, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


This was surely the insurgents” year in State 
Associations. 


And Simmons College needs a million!! 
N. E. A., Portland, Oregon, July 7-14. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A RUDE AWAKENING. 

Americans had a rude awakening on the first of 
February. All dreams of a possible hastening of 
peace through the President’s proposals and the 
friendly offices of the United States were dis- 
pelled and the country was brought face to face 
with a crisis more serious by far than any that had 
arisen since the beginning of the war. It learned 
to its amazement that Germany had officially re- 
pudiated the pledges which she made last spring 
so to moderate her submarine warfare as not to 
sink unarmed merchantmen without warning, and 
that she proposed, beginning that very day, to 
attack neutral ships as well as all vessels of enemy 
countries, within certain extensive “barred 
zones,” 


THE DANGER ZONE. 

The danger zones, marked off in the maps ac- 
companying the German note, extend from the 
Terschelling lightship off the Dutch coast in 
the North Sea, northward to a point off the coast 
of Norway, thence west into the Atlantic and 
south along the French coast, and in the Mediter- 
ranean, except the western part adjacent to the 
Spanish coast. The United States and other 
neutral governments are warned that their ships 
will ply at their own risk within these extensive 
prohibited areas; and the United States is asked 
to warn American ships against entering the barred 
zones, and to warn its citizens against taking 
passage on or confiding goods to ships plying to 
ports therein. The German government, the note 
explains, could not justify before its own con- 
science or before the German people the neglect 
of any means destined to bring about the end of 
the war. So it proposes “the full employment of 
all weapons which are at its disposal.” 


AS TO AMERICAN SHIPS. 

Under the terms of the note, American passen- 
ger steamers will go on unmolested, provided that 
Falmouth is taken as the port of destination, that 
they follow a certain specified lane, tat they bear 
special signals showing their nationality, that only 
one steamer runs each week in each direction, and 
that the American government gives guarantees 
and assurances that they carry no contraband, 
according to the German list of contraband. 
These are extraordinary and humiliating condi- 
tions to be imposed arbitrarily upon the com- 
merce of a peaceful nation, and backed by the 
menace of merciless destruction without warning. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS SEVERED. 

There was no delay in President Wilson’s re- 
sponse to the German note announcing a ruth- 
less submarine warfare without regard to neutral 
interests or neutral lives. On Saturday, Febru- 
ary 3, only two days after the publication of the 
German note, the President, addressing both 
houses of Congress, recapitulated the corres- 
pondence with Germany since the sinking of the 
Sussex in March, 1916, and the promises which 
the German government made. not to sink 


merchant ships without warning and without say- 


ing human lives, and announced that, in view of 
the German government’s deliberate and sudden 
withdrawal of the assurance which it gave at that 
time, diplomatic relations with Germany had been 
severed, the German Ambassador had been given 
his pastports and Ambassador Gerard had been 
recalled from Berlin. No other course would 
have been consistent with the national honor and 
dignity, for the German government had been 


definitely informed by the President’s note last 
April that the United States would take this 
action if the submarine attacks upon passenger 


and freight-carrying ships were continued. The 
President spoke with simplicity and directness 
and evidently with a deep realization of the 
seriousness of the decision; but, if the press ex- 
pressions, the country over, correctly voice public 
opinion, there has been no issue, during the pres- 
ent generation, when there was more nearly a 
complete agreement of feeling than upon this. 


THE KAISER’S BIRTHDAY. 

There were vague rumors that the Kaiser 
would signalize his birthday, January 28, by some 
positive utterance looking toward peace. All 
such expectations, however, were disappointed. 
The Kaiser’s message to his people and the world 
was a declaration that the unshakable will to 
victory of the German people, who are prepared 
for every sacrifice of blood and treasure, will pre- 
serve the Fatherland from the ruin contemplated 
by its enemies, and “will force by the sword the 
peace necessary for the blessed development of 
the people.” Authoritative declarations from 
England, France and Russia go to show that the 
idea of “peace without victory,” expressed in 
President Wilson’s address to the Senate, finds 
no response among the belligerents, who seem 
to be agreed in thinking that the war must be 
fought through to a decisive victory on one side 
or the other. 


THE BELGIAN DEPORTATIONS. 

The Belgian Minister to the United States, with 
the approval of his government, has made a vig- 
orous rejoinder to the German government's 
contention that the deportation of Belgians into 
Germany for forced labor was a social necessity 
growing out of the great number of unemployed 
Belgians, and that this situation was caused by the 
British blockade. He points to the fact that Bel- 
gium, although for the time, by reason of the Ger- 
man occupation, without commerce or industry, 
and its population kept from _ starvation only 
through the kind offices of citizens of the United 
States, and the machinery and raw materials of 
its factories seized by the German government, is 
forced to pay a war tax of $8,000,000 a month, 
which is more than ten times the ordinary taxes 
in time of peace. He quotes the German official 
orders for the forced labor of Belgians, dating 
back to August 15, 1915, but up to May, 1916, lim- 
ited to labor in Belgium. Now, however, Belgian 
workmen, to the number of at least 120,000, have 





Continued on page 166. 
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THE GRAVE OF LINCOLN 


BY EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 


Now must the storied Potomac 
Laurels forever divide; 

Now to the Sangamon fameless 
Give of its century’s pride; 

Sangamon, stream of the prairies, 
Placidly westward that flows, 

Far in whose city of silence 
Calm he has sought his repose. " 

Over our Washington’s river 4 
Sunrise beams rosy and fair; 

Sunset on Sangamon fairer— ' 
Father and martyr lies there. ; 


Kings under pyramids slumber, 
Sealed in the Libyan sands; 
Princes in gorgeous cathedrals, 
Decked with the spoil of the lands; 
Kinglier, princelier sleeps he, ix 
Couched ’mid the prairie serene, 
Only the turf and the willow 
Him and God’s heaven between; ay 
Temple nor column to cumber 
Verdure and bloom of the sod— 
So in the vale by Beth-peor : 
Moses was buried of God, f -3 7] 


Break into blossom, O prairies, 
Snowy and golden and red! 
Peers of the Palestine lilies 
Heap for your Glorious Dead! 
Roses as fair as of Sharon, 
Branches as stately as palm, 
Odors as rich as the spices— 
Cassia and aloes and balm—~ ; 
Mary the loved and Salome, 
All with a gracious accord, 
Ere the first glow of the morning 
Brought to the tomb of the Lord. 


Wind of the west! breathe around him 
Soft as the saddened air’s sigh, 

When to the summit of Pisgah 
Moses had journeyed to die; 

Clear as its anthem that floated 
Wide o’er the Moabite plain, 

Low with the wail of the people 
Blending its burdened refrain. 

Rarer, O wind! and diviner— 
Sweet as the breeze that went by, 

When, over Olivet’s mountain, 
Jesus was lost in the sky. 


Not for thy sheaves nor savannas 

Crown we thee, proud Illinois! 
Here in his grave is thy grandeur; 

Born of his sorrow thy joy. 
Only the tomb by Mount Zion, 


Hewn for the Lord, 


Dearer than his in thy prairies, j 


do we hold 


Girdled with harvests of gold! 

Still for the world through the ages 
Wreathing with glory his brow, 

He shall be liberty’s Saviour; is 
Freedom’s Jerusalem thou! 


O>-4-0-4>. 
> 
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MILITARY TRAINING FOR SCHOOL BOYS ' 


Continued from page 151. 





The psychological effect on boys of compulsory 
gun practice would be to make them feel new dan- 
gers required this unprecedented expenditure of 
time and money. It would tend to grossly over- 
emphasize fear of outside dangers, generate sus- 
picion of nations that had never attacked us and 
distract attention from far greater dangers within 
which they were not being trained to meet. 

If Americans adopt compulsory military training, 
Asia and South America would be profoundly af- 
fected, and world organization, the sole hope of 
durable peace, would be retarded. This peace can 
come only by bringing about “a condition of or- 
ganized living together among nations.” Study of 
methods to secure this would provide far greater 
defence than learning how to kill old-time friends 
whom blundering statesmanship had turned into 
enemies. 

—_—~o—— 
Mary E. Woo tey. 
President Mount Holyoke College. 


“Military Training for School Boys; Do We 
Want It?” No. Why not? First, because we be- 


<Oo-4> 
— 


lieve that better physical and disciplinary results 
may be secured by another form of training. Physi- 
cal instructors are by no means agreed that mili- 
tary training is physically good for boys of average 
school age. 

Second, because we believe that the psychologi- 
cal influence is harmful. Our duty is to educate 
the coming generation to a more civilized Christian 
conception of internationalism, not to emphasize 
militarism by making military training a part of our 
educational system. 

a 


Dr. C. E. EHINGER, 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 

I do not approve of military training for school 
boys because :— 

1. All the benefits which the advocates of this 
plan claim can be secured as well or better with- 
out it and at the same time avoid inculcating the 
pernicious war spirit. 

2. There is great need of better physical train- 
ing for our youth of both sexes, but I should not 
call this military training nor have it under the 
jurisdiction of the army, navy, state militia or other 
military organizations. That the military training, 
as we know it now, does not give the best physical 
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training is evidenced by the fact that for years our 
military school at West Point and naval school at 
Annapolis have employed instructors of physical 
training to overcome the disastrous results of the 
one-sided practice of the manual of arms and other 
military drills, ’ 

3. The inevitable result of military training is 
to emphasize preparation for war, while physical 
training emphasizes training for the battles of life. 


—_o——- 


GeorGE W. EHLEk, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Influential and prominent advocates of prepar- 
edness, carried away by their feelings and influ- 
enced by the superficial and concrete, propose to 
introduce military drill into all public schools and 
colleges as the chief means of preparing growing 
boys and youths for possible military service... . 
Military “drill” is a sound-deadening, enthusiasm- 
killing, contempt-developing treadmill. Prepared- 
ness involves . . Primarily and fundamentally 
the possession of vitality, endurance, integrity of 
structure and function of every organ, alertness, 
bodily skill, self-control, hardihood, courage—in 
other words, the fullest development of the physi- 
cal, mental and emotional powers, the result of 
real physical education. . . . Let us not confound 
drill with training nor substitute “military drill” 
for physical education. 


a ; Se 


Dx. Duptey A. SARGENT, 

Director Hemenway Gymnasium, Harvard 
University; Director Normal School of 
Physical Training, Cambridge, Mass. (Be- 
fore the Massachusetts Special Commission 
on Military Education, 1915.) 

Does military drill in the schools develop these 
qualities in youth which prepare a nation for the 
struggles of war, to say nothing of those of peace? 
No, because :—- 

1. It is not an adequate means for physical 
training, being not only very limited in its activi- 
ties but actually harmful in its effect on boys less 
than eighteen or twenty years of age. 

2. It does not offer sufficient opportunity for the 
development of ‘the individual’s powers of mus- 
cular and mental co-ordination and the exercise of 
judgment under unusual and trying circumstances. 

3. It does not offer sufficient opportunity for 
struggle which requires and develops a spirit of 
co-operation and self-sacrifice, loyalty and a strong 
will. 

4. The most military nations in the world do 
not have military drill in their schools but give 
military instructions and training only after the 
boys have reached eighteen or twenty years and 
have received years of physical training as a part 
of their schooling. 

5. The same qualities that are of most value 
for war are of most value in peace. Military drill 
also is inadequate as a preparation for the struggles 
of peace such as are necessary to sustain the place 
of the individual or nation in the pursuit of science, 
politics, commerce, ete. 





6. Military drill in the schools cannot teach 
boys the real art of war, since they are too young 
to handle the real weapons and undergo the vigors 
of adequate instruction. Hence it is apt to foster 
a bombastic military spirit of “tin-soldierism” and 
a false sense of patriotism which does not appre- 
ciate the seriousness of war nor the glories of the. 
struggles of peace. 

—_o——_ 


WituiaM A. STECHER, 
Director Physical Education, Philadelphia 
Public Schools ; Editor “Mind and Body.” 

Sound physical growth must be at the foundation 
of all preparedness, be this for success in the pur- 
suits of peace or for personal and national defence, 
And sound physical growth can be given to school 
children better and for much less expense by means 
of adequate physical training than through military 
training. 

a 
James E. West, 
Chief Scout Executive, National Council, Boy 
Scouts of America. 

We must frankly admit that thus far as a nation 
whenever the test has been applied we have been 
woefully deficient in physical preparedness. 

As a result, because of the European war and 
recent Mexican developments, the country is 
alarmed and aroused and an effort is being made 
by many well-meaning people to impose the burden 
of military preparedness upon our schools and 
boys in their teen age. 

If those who are leaders in physical education 
would come forward with a definite program of in- 
struction which would greatly improve the physical 
condition of the product of our public, schools and 
colleges, I feel confident that the most radical ad- 
vocates of the technical military training would be 
satished with it as a preliminary program and 
would be content to have their strictly military pro- 
gram commence at a more mature age. 

Those things which make for discipline, obedi- 
ence, loyalty, courtesy, endurance, resourcefulness, 
initiative, alertness, moral courage, good health, 
knowledge of how to care for oneself, etc., should 
not be considered distinctive military training but 
should be given as part of citizenship training to 
all boys and girls to properly prepare them for their 
later responsibilities as home makers, wage earners 
and citizens. 


a 


WittramM A. McKFever, 
University of Kansas. 

In my opinion the general introduction of mili- 
tary training in the public high schools of the 
country would be nothing short of a national calam- 
ity. Such a procedure would be the most direct 
and certain means of involving the country in war 
some time within the next quarter of a century. I 
regard the military training of the youths and young 
men of the central European powers as the chief 
contributing cause of the awful conflict now in 
progress. If a patriotic war ever occurs in this 
country its battles will be fought best by the young 
men who have been trained to work, to do their 
full part as citizens, to live honestly and soberly 
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and to fear God and keep His commandments. 
Such young men naturally love their country be- 
cause of what it has done for them and they will 
die for it if need be. 


a, 


A. E. WINsHIP, 
Editor Journal of Education, Boston. 


There is a vital objection to the introduction of 
military training into the schools at this time. It 
will be introduced, if at all, because of the Euro- 
pean war, the worst in all history. It will always 
be associated with that war. It will always be 
regarded as one of its results, as one of the lessons 
which Furope has taught America. It will never 
have an educational flavor. It will only be a war 
echo. 


iteetiaiieeesos 
J. McKeen CatTreELt, 
Columbia University. 

I concur without reservation in the statement 
made in the declaration of principles adopted by 
the National Education Association which reads: 
“The association deplores any attempt to militarize 
this country. It again declares against the estab- 
lishment of compulsory military training in the 
schools, on the ground that this is reactionary and 
inconsistent with American ideals and standards.” 
I wish that this resolution might be placed before 
every teacher in the country. 


ep 
Paut U. KELtoacs, 
Editor The Survey, New York. 


We Americans stand for public schools and com- 
pulsory education for the purpose of giving the 
next generation the biggest opportunity in life we 
have to offer—to make them fit in body, in mind 
and in spirit. To turn that broad conception of 
educatien into a scheme for developing soldiers— 
or even to permit it to be bent far in that direc- 
tion—is, to my mind, as senseless and wrong- 
headed as to twist it into a scheme for universal 
training of young folks as scavengers, sanitarians, 
doctors and nurses, because we are constantly 
threatened with the encroachments of epidemic 
diseases. 
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TEACHERS OF TEXAS IN THE SUMMER 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J. E. BLAIR 
Corsicana 

If anyone doubts that the teachers of Texas are in 
earnest in their effort at self-improvement, let him but 
recall the fact that each summer, in their laudable at- 
tempts to extend their scholarship and improve their 
prcfessional equipment, they are spending out of their 
hard earnings and meagre savings more than a half 
million dollars in attendance at summer schools. 

It deserves to be said that the University of Texas 
was a pioneer in the commendable enterprise of estab- 
lishing summer schools for teachers. Through some of 
its far-seeing educational statesmen the University 
early caught a vision of the possibilities, aye, of the 
necessity, of this work, if education was to make the 
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progress its friends sanguinely expected. For it must 
be remembered, the teachers of the country do not 
come, as a rule, from the wealthier classes of our peo- 
ple, but rather from that great, splendid, useful class, 
commonly known as the middle class, who have to 
work with hand and brain for the necessities as well 
as the commodities of life. Accordingly, they often- 
times find it financially impracticable to free them- 
selves from breadwinning for two, or three, or four 
years, while they are laying the foundation of future 
usefulness in their chosen profession. Hence many 
of them teach regularly through the nine-months’ 
school term, and then, while the letsure classes are 
reveling in mountain climates and summer resorts, 
spend their time, money, and energy during the va- 
cation months in study in order to raise the stand- 
ard of their scholarship and professional training that 
they may render still greater their service to their 
state and to society. 

The beginnings of this summer school work for 
teachers date back to 1898, when the summer school 
was organized at the University of Texas. 

The total enrollment in this first summer session was 
186; a rather small and, perhaps some would think, a 
discouraging beginning. But the leaders of the move- 
ment had faith and confidence and vision to see its 
possibilities and were not discouraged. The work 
grew; rather slowly at first, for the people of the South 
are naturally conservative and take hold of new move- 
iments cautiously, but it grew with increasing momen- 
tum as the years passed. In 1902 the enrollment was 
262; in 1906 it had increased to 580; in 1910 it was 762; 
in 1914, 1,205; in 1915 1,230 students were in attendance, 
and during the summer session just closed the enroll- 
ment in the University Summer School had reached the 
splendid total of 1,465 

Meantime, other great schools had caught the vision 
of possibility and usefulness, and summer schools began 
to be opened in most of the leading institutions of 
higher learning throughout the Union. 

Some idea of the growth of this movement in Texas 
may be gathered by reference to the following figures, 
which show the enrollment in the 1916 summer sessions 
of several of the leading colleges, normal schools, and 
universities of our state:— 


Pe Bes PE TE, ROROBs 56 ok ces ce dk tacesecues 130 
Se 0 tic iid a a vis cieiadawsssadekeseeds 658 
ee a er 436 
North Texas State Normal College.............. 1,450 
Sam Houston State Normal Institute............ 710 
ee 300 
Southern Methodist University................... 281 
Southwest Texas State Normal School........... 975 
SMRIIITOGEETE, TITIVOPRIEG . ok oi. 5c cc cn cw csenessccess 184 
TMG, AeeetIe, “LIMIVOPRIEY go ccc nc eccscceceece 114 
Teehe Wet S CONGRE. o.oo ccd cece cccdcseecs 185 
SN od ces wis no desis oe eis wep ees one 152 
ee ine Ce rae 1,465 


West Texas State Normal College................ 696 


PI phe sini Got ba sinky coe eed sheath Nabe 7,736 

If to this number be added the large number of 
teachers and prospective teachers in attendance at the 
county summer normals, the number will be consider- 
ably beyond 12,000. It is conservative to estimate that 
these student-teachers spend, on an average, $50 each, 
which makes a grand total of $600,000 spent in one sum- 
mer for the purpose of self-improvement.—Texas School 
Journal. 


———__ —_ —_ +0 @-0-@-0-@-0-- 


A man who makes a reasonable complaint should be regarded as a friend.—\\illiam H. Allen. 
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BOOK TABLE 





A RURAL ARITHMETIC. For Grammar Grades and 
Secondary Schools. By Irwin A. Madden and Edwin 
A. Turner, both of Illinois State Normal University. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 65 cents. 

At last the crusade of progressive school men and 
women for a quarter of a century is eventuating in real 
life textbooks in arithmetic. The popular word for the 
motive behind all this is “motivation.” The word is 
probably one of the short-lived words of which pro- 
gressive education has furnished many, but the result 
will be permanent. There is little likelihood that the 
school world will ever be content with the purely 
abstract in arithmetic, nor with the first cousin to the 
abstract, namely, the use of examples and problems 
which merely state concrete conditions. The demand 
for really concrete examples and problems out of the 
industrial, commercial, domestic and civic life of today 
is as insistent and persistent as any educational demand 
has ever been. y 

It is not long since we protested to a life-long per- 
sonal friend against the use of imaginary concrete ex- 
amples in his textbook, that the conditions out of which 
they grew were absolutely defunct, and his formal reply 
was that he was glad of it, for he wanted the children 
to think of the processes and not of facts. All theory 
and philosophy of that kind have gone to the bourne 
from which no traveler returns. 

Here is an arithmetic that is brimful of vital facts 
so stated that a child will delight in the opportunity to 
learn personally, through the use of arithmetical proc- 
esses, things that he really wishes to know, because it is 
worth while for him to know the latest obtainable facts 
regarding conditions and activities in the life of his 
own day. 


A LABORATORY COURSE OF PRACTICAL 
ELECTRICITY. For Vocational Schools and Shop 
Classes. By Maurice J. Archbold, Wendell Phillips 
High School, Chicago, Illinois. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 
This manual can be used with any textbook. The 

author has given these experiments without requiring 

a uniform text in the class. The lessons are conducted 

by giving lectures and demonstrations, followed with 

the laboratory test or experiment. The students are 
= to read any electrical textbook or reference 
work. 

To make the work practical all the tests, as far as 
possible, are given with commercial apparatus. The 
tests given were selected to give the student the kind 
of work he will be required to do in the electrical field. 
The course can be given as a laboratory science or in 
connection with a course of practical shop work. 

The loose leaf arrangement permits the teacher to 
change the order of giving the experiments if it seems 
advisable. 

To guide the student in working this set of tests a 
wiring diagram for each experiment is given in the 
Appendix. 


A DRAMATIC READER. Book Three. By Ellen 
Schmidt. Illustrated in color by Kathleen Usser and 
Emeline A. Bailer. Chicago: B. D. Berry Company. 
Cloth. 240 pp. 

This is an exceedingly attractive, valuable, ready-for- 
use book with fifteen carefully, spiritedly dramatized 
selections. These all lend themselvés to action under 
school limitations. Each selection has its distinct 
characteristics, so that children get as many phases 
of dramatization as there are plays developed. 


SHAKESPEARE’S KING RICHARD III. Edited 
with introduction and notes by A. R. Brubacher, 
Ph. D., president New York State College for Teach- 
ers, Albany. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 16mo. Price, 25 cents. 

This edition of “King Richard III” has the best of 
school texts of the play, is pocket classic in size 
<4 by 5%), has a fascinating and enlightening introduc- 
tion, and the notes are winnowed but adequate. Dr. 


Brubacher has made a distinct contribution to Shakes- 
peare school literature. 


ORAL ENGLISH. By Antoinette Knowles. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 370 
pp. Price, $1.20. 

_In this excellent book of the teaching of spoken Eng- 

lish, the theory is maintained that there are three 

processes to every sentence, namely, to get the ——— 
to hold the thought, and to give the thought. 
three of these processes are considered in this book, 
there being references as to how to procure the neces- 
sary material to get the thoughts; dissertations on how 
to hold the thoughts, in which memorizing and its value 
is defined, and very complete outlines of how to give 
the thoughts to the world. 

It explains that a good speaker must be skilful in the 
four forms of writing and speaking, description, nar- 
ration, exposition, and argumentation, inasmuch as 
every good speech is likely to contain all four. 

Three particularly fine parts of the book are: First, 
the topical outline on “How to Plan a Speech”; sec- 
ond, the chapter on “Two Minute Speeches,” and third, 


the generous list of theme subjects on every conceivable 
matter. 


DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By 
Clyde E. Love, Ph. D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 343 pp. Price, $2.10. 

_ Dr. Love’s book is a very full treatment of the sub- 

ject of calculus. There are many good examples, a 

great number of them being worked out so that all the 

pupils may understand perfectly what is expected in 
the others of that kind. The printing of the illustra- 
tions is to be commended. 

The book should be invaluable to students of engi- 


neering, and, in fact, to all who pursue the higher forms 
of mathematics. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Holland's Influence on English Language and Liter- 


— By T. de Vries. Price, $2.50. Chicago: C, Grent- 
zebach. 

“Fundamental Drills” (Pook One). Natick, Mass.: E. 
L. Willard. 


“Granta Shakespeare: The Tempest and Much Ado 
About Nothing.” Cambridge: University Press, 

“Long Ago Series: Red Feather Stories.” By M. Ey 
Morcomb, Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan. 

“The Academy for Princes.” By O. M. Norlie. 
apolis: Augsburg Publishing House. 

“Principles of American State Administration.” By 
J. M. Mathews. Price, $2.50. New York: D. Appleton & 


Co. 

“The Japanese Conquest of American Opinion.’ 
M. Flowers. Price, $1.50. 
Company. 

“A Rural Arithmetic.” By Madden and Turner. Price, 
65c.—“Practical English Composition” (Book IV). By 
E. L. Miller. Price, 45c.—‘A Handbook of Oral Reading.” 
By L. E. Bassett. Price, $1.60. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 

“Shakespeare’s King Richard III.” Edited by A. R. 
Brubacher.—“Outline of Applied Psychology.” By H. P. 
Fairchild. Price, $1.75. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany 


Minne- 


By 
New York: George H. Doran 


“Manual of Russian Commercial Correspondence.” 
Mark Sieff. Price, $1.25. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“New Barnes Readers—Primer and First Reader.” 
New York: A. S. Barnes Company. 

“Philosophy.” By Henrie Waste. $1.25. 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Food Study.” By M. T. Wellman. Price, $1. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 

“History of the United States.” By E. D. Fite. 
$1.60. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Price, New 


Price, 


“Problems of Secondary Education.” By David Sned- 
den. Price, $1.50.—‘English Composition as a_ Social 
Problem.” By S. A. Leonard. Price, 70c, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 








Need More of Loving Care than your Teeth, 
and with as much ae: Don’t let your 
Eyes ges. red, weak and lusterless—keep 


them lubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime. No Smarting—Just Eye 
Comfort. Ask MURINE KYE REMEDY CoO., CHICAGO, for 
Book of the Eye free, Druggists supply Murine at 50c. 
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This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 
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Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY. 
Association of district supefintend- 
ents, Rochester, N. Y. ‘Fred W. 
Hill, Spencerport, N. Y., president. 
10: Classical Association of New 
England, [Eastern Massachusetts 
Section. Harvard. University, Cam- 
bridge. 
22-23: Oklahoma Educational As- 
sociation. Tulsa. 


22-24: National Society for Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education. In- 
dianapolis. 

26-March 1: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


27-28: Conference on Vocational Op- 
portunities for Women. Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

27-March 1: Religious Education As- 
sociation, Boston. Association of- 
fices, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 

28-March 2: National Association of 
State Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools. Kansas City, Mo. 
L. J. Hanifan, supervisor of Rural 
Schools, Charleston, West . Va., 


secretary. 
MARCH. 


29-31: Southern Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Cairo. 


APRIL. 
12-14: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Southwestern Division. 
East St. Louis. 


13-14: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Central Division. Bloom- 
ington. 

30-May 1: Federation of Illinois Col- 
leges. James Millikin University, 
Decatur, IIl. 

MAY. 


4-5: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Association of Northern Illinois. 
DeKalb. 

: JULY. 


6-10: National Education Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. Durand 
W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
secretary. 

NOVEMBER. 


15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ 'As- 
sociation. Kansas City. President, 
Ira Richardson, Maryville; secre- 
tary-treasurer, E. M. Carter, Co- 
lumbia. 


~~ 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The fifth annual 
series of Conferences on Profes- 
sional Opportunities for Women to 
be held by the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union will be held 
in February and March. 

These conferences are planned to 
give girls of high school and col- 
lege age an opportunity to learn 
what qualifications and training are 
necessary for success in any of the 
occupations under consideration, 
but they have proved of interest 





and value, also, to educators and 
others who are called upon to give 
vocational advice. 

President Maclaurin of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy is planning to utilize some 
of the resources of the _ labora- 
tories of the institute for the bene- 
fit of a class in the community 
whose education by such means will 
be a novelty, namely, the pupils of 
the high schools. Tech is planning 
to give young people a series of 
lectures in which apparatus and ex- 
periments will have prominent part, 
which can be of that broad charac- 
ter which only a large equipment 
of laboratories can make possible, 
while the speakers will be men 
skilled in popularizing science, who 
will be chosen for the purpose irre- 
spective of the fact that they may 
or may not be members of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology instructing force. 

he means which the institute 
will use to come most directly at 
this end will be the Society of Arts. 
This is as old if not older than the 
school and is provided for in the 
charter of Technology. For fifty 
years the Society of Arts has pre- 
sented to its members meetings of 
interest with notable lectures and 
in its long and honorable career 
has heard most of the important 
scientists in certain lines of work of 
its day. But the fashion in scien- 
tific societies changes as certainly, 
though much more slowly as_ the 
fashion in clothes, and numerous 
small, special societies are now 
taking the place of the “omnivor- 
ous” ones of the past. But, keeping 
up with the times, the Society oi 
Arts will take up lecturing to young 
people, a field not as yet covered, in 
which in fact the pupils of the higher 
grades are much in the position of 
the men and women of half a cen- 
tury ago with respect to lectures 
for their benefit. 

WORCESTER. In his annual re- 
port just issued, President G. Stanley 
Hall advocates a general increase in 
faculty salaries. 


MILTON. H. Winslow Warren, 
master emeritus of the Henry L. 
Pierce School in Dorcester, died last 


week at his home here, in his seventy- 
fifth year. 


CONNECTICUT. 

WINDSOR LOCKS. Miss Bernice 
Hall of South Royalton, Vt., has beem 
engaged by the board of education to 
succeed Mrs. Martha Eddy, who has. 
resigned as teacher of Latin and Eng- 
lish in the high school. 

TORRINGTON. The school com- 
mittee has increased the: pay of 
teachers in the public schools to. 
such an extent that the payroll will 
be raised $10,000 a year. All teachers 
who had been receiving $700 or less 
per year receive an addition of $100 
per year. All those instructors who 
had been receiving more than $700: 
per year are given an increase of 
ten per cent. 

SOUTHINGTON. The teachers of 
the graded schools of the town met) at 
the Lincoln School recently and 
formed the Southington Teachers’ 
Club. The object of the club is for the 
purpose of social benefit to the mem- 
bers. Miss Catherine Kennedy was 
chairman pro tem of the meeting and 
Miss Mary E. Griffith, secretary. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: Miss Anna Nolan, president; 
Miss Lillian Rinn, vice-president; Miss 
Mary E. Griffith, secretary, and Miss 
Minnie Shannahan, treasurer. The ex- 
ecutive committee consists of Misses 
Minnie Welch, Minnie E. Wrinn, Rose 
Rinn and Anna McCue. It was voted 
to hold monthly meetings. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Chancellor 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown of New 
York University announces that 
Jacob Schiff has given $50,000 to 
the university to begin the perma- 
nent endowment of the division of 
public affairs in school of com- 
merce, accounts and finance. Mr. 
Schiff was the largest contributor to 
the guarantee fund of the division 
of public affairs when it was estab- 
lished in 1912. 

The General Education Board has 
announced appropriations to schools 
and colleges totaling $575,200. They 
are distributed as follows :— 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
$100,000; De Pauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind., $150,000; Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore, Penn., $125,000. 

For negro education: Fisk Univer- 
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PHILADELPHIA 


A large assortment of Library Books, School 
Text-Books of merit, 


Books, Medical Books and Pedagogical Books. 


Write for circulars and prices. Correspondence solicited. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Standard Reference 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Your Joy 


Increase Your Salary 


Would you accept an increase of 20% to 
40% in your salary? Many acountry school 
and grammar school teacher has done so 
as a result of pursuing our 


NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 


Many High Schools throughout the country 
are stillinstalling commercial courses, They 
are looking for teachers. They are having 
hard work to find them. Good commercial 
teachers are scarce, 


Qualify as acommercial teacher and move 
up into ‘‘secondary’’ school work. Com- 
mercial teaching is vitally interesting and 
enjoyable and abounds in large opportunities 
for tangible usefulness, 





Ask for complete illustrated catalog. 


——aeno—~—_—_ 


Malden Commercial School 


Ask our Graduates or Any One who employs them. 


Walter Leroy Smith, President 
156 Pleasant Street, Malden, Mass. 


We also offer courses that prepare for clerks, stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, stenotypists and secretaries 


Perfect Touch 
typewriting 


1s the latest idea in 
typewriting instruction 


THE SELF STARTING 


REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITER 


is the latest improvement in typewriters. 
The two go hand in hand—for perfect touch typewriting is only 
possible on one machine—the Se/f Starting Remington. 


Send to us for illustrated folder which tells you all about this 
latest machine and latest method. 


In the last International Typewriting Contest, Miss Hortense S, Stollnitz, Amateur Champion, 
established a new world’ s speed record (137 words per minute net, 1 46.7 gross, for half an hour) onthe 


SELF STARTING REMINGTON 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, ancorporated) 


| Remington Building, 374 Broadway, New York 
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Lack of Phosphates in the Haman 
Body causes 


Nervous Breakdown 


Phosphates are a constituent of the 
bodily economy, and are always present, 
in normal health. When severe head- 
aches, brain-fag, insomnia, loss of memo- 
ry, nervousness, ad similar symptoms 
assert themselves, it indicates a probable 
depletion of the phosphates. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate supplies 
brain, nerves and blood with the neces- 
sary phosphates in a convenient form, 
readily assimilated. It acts as anutrient 
to the nerves, stimulatos the secretory 
glands, and increases mental and physi- 
cal activities. 

Sufferers from mental and nervous ex- 
haustion will find that 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


restores the phosphates necessary to normal conditions 


Sold by Druggists. Send for free Booklet, 
giving valuable informati 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


B-46 7-16 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY | 


| SPRINGFIELD, 








FREE TEXT BOOKS| 


COST MORE—USED MORE FREQUENTLY 
AND HANDLED MORE ROUGHLY THAN 
ANY OTHER ARTICLE OF SCHOOL USE 


A Holden Book Cover Is Needed 


To Increase the Lives 


inforce the Bindings and Provide a Sanitary 
Transfer of Books from One Pupil to Another. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


of the Books, Re- 


MASSACHUSETTS 





sity, Nashville, Tenn., $50,000; Spel- 
man Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., $85,000. 

For current expenses: Meharry 
Medical College, Nashville, Tenn., $7,- 
500; Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga., 
$5,000; Penn Normal and Industrial 
School, Frogmore, S. C., $5,000; Fort 
Valley High and Industrial School, 
Fort Valley, Ga. $2,500; Manassas 
Industrial School, Manassas, Va., $2,- 


Fifteen thousand dollars was appro- 
priated to the Anna T. Jeanes Fund 
for Negro Rural Schools for the sup- 
port of additional supervising indus- 
trial teachers, and the sum of $25,500 
was appropriated for the work of 
the Home Makers’ Clubs for Negroes 
in the Southern States. The sum for 
negro education totals $197,500: An 
appropriation of $2,700 was made to 
the State Department of Education 
of Arkansas for the support of a 
special rural school agent in_ that 
state. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


STATE COLLEGE. Demand for 
additional teachers in the Continua- 
tion Schools of this State has led 
to the establishment of a teachers’ 
training school at the Pennsylvania 
State College. The State Board of 
Education has notified the college 
authorities that the new course will 
be operated in connection with the 
regular summer session for teach- 
ers during six weeks next sum- 
mer. Instruction will begin the 
last week in June. 


BEAVER FALLS. Superintendent 
C. C. Green has many good things a- 
doing, not the least of which is an 
entirely new scheme of physical 
training. In the manual training 
(wood working) department 92 
articles were made at a gross cost for 
materials of $108.64. The articles 
made were 111 plant stands, 65 brush 
racks, 50 coat racks, 40 bird houses, 
$4 coat hangers, 21 picture frames, 





WE WANT SALESMEN 


Good vacation employment for School men. 
Sale of Hero System Heating and Ventilation 
and Pipeless Furnace. You can make money. 
Write at once. 


CHAS. SMITH CO. 
57 West Lake Street, Chicago, IlI* 


17 tabourets, 2 library tables, 1 porch 
swing, 1 Morris chair and 40 hurdles. 
The cost of materials for 484 articles 
in the working department was $17.17. 
There are forty manufacturing plants 
and they are all co-operating with the 
school to make the continuation pro- 
ject a success. In one case, that of 
the Mayer China Company, the super- 
intendent of the plant not only “cheer- 
fully paid the wages of his employees 
while they attended continuation 
school, but agreed to give personally 
one period of instruction each week 
in the theory of ceramics with special 
reference to the manufacture of pot- 
tery.” As an adjunct to the continua- 
tion school work the school, through 
the courtesy of the manufacturers, 
has the most complete exhibit to be 
found in the city of the leading in- 
dustries of the community, supple- 
mented by charts and maps dealing 
with the civic and industrial phases 
of the community life. 


VIRGINIA. 


HARRISONBURG. The Harrison- 
burg State Normal School is ex- 
tending its influence by organizing 
home economics clubs in the country 
nearby, and by correspondence with 
women in all parts of the state with 
reference to forming such clubs and 
also concerning the problems of their 
daily household occupations. This 
work is aided by the students who do 
their practice teaching in the county 
schools and by the graduates in in- 
dustrial work who are teaching in 
the state. 

Another phase of extension work 
is being carried on by two members 
of the faculty who are holding a se- 
ries of old-time “singings” at school- 
houses in the country near here each 
Friday night. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


RALEIGH. The apportionment 
and distribution of the state per capita 
appropriation of $250,000 for public 
education has been approved by the 
State Board of. Education, as prepared 
by A. S. Brewer, statistics and loan 
clerk of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. The per capita amount ap- 
portioned each child was $29.96. 








SOUTH CAROLINA. 
GREENVILLE. This city has re- 
cently opened a splendid modern grade 
school building, a handsome structure, 
and all of the old schools under 
Superintendent J. L. Mann have been 
renovated and made more sanitary. 


ARKANSAS. 


ROGERS. Superintendent M. E. Al- 
corn finds here the singular situation 
of more pupils in the eighth grade 
than in the first. 


LOUISIANA. 

ZACHARY. C. . Reagan of 
“Louisiana School Work” is actively 
enlisted with a committee of lead- 
ing educators in the establishment 
of a Professional Teachers’ Associ- 
ation of Louisiana. The following 
resolutions state the case:— 

“Be it resolved that it is the sense 
of this committee to propose the 
organization among the teachers of 
the state of an association the pur- 
pose of which shall be primarily the 
professionalizing of teaching im 
Louisiana by 

Adopting and promoting a stan- 
dard of ethics among teachers af- 
fecting their relations with each 
other and with the communities 
which they serve. 

3y endorsing and sustaining the 
plan of the present high school in- 
spector of the state for raising the 
standard of teaching in high 
schools. 

By promoting the establishment 
of a merit system by which teachers 
may be rated and employed. 

3y discouraging unnecessary and 
frequent changes of position by 
teachers and by securing if possible 
a system of employing principals 








IS HE CRAZY? 





The owner of a large plantation in Mississippi, 
where the fine figs grow, is giving away a few 
five-acre tracts. The only condition is that figs be 


planted. The owner wants enough figs raised to 
supply a co-operative canning factory You can 
secure five acres and an interest in the canning 
factory by writing the Eubank Farms Company, 
1230 Keystone, Pittsburgh, Pa. They will plant 
and care for your trees for $6.00 per month, 
When your trees are in bearing, your profits 
should be $1,000 per year. Some think this man 
is crazy for giving away such valuable land, but 
there may be method in his madness. 
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and experienced teachers on longer 
rm contracts. 

i co-operating with the State 
Department in its efforts to im- 
prove our educational system, and 
with the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in every way possible for the 
accomplishment of its aims and 
urposes, om 
: By every other worthy and legiti- 
mate means to encourage the 
growth of a greater and more in- 
telligent public school sentiment 
among the people of the state. 





TEXAS. 

DALLAS. The new overlapping 
school plan will be given a trial in the 
Colonial Hill School. On the same 
date the six-day plan will be inaugur- 
ated in the Pacific Avenue School. 
This latter is a school for negroes. 

The installation of the plans means 
that pupils at the Colonial Hill schools 
will be divided into two shifts, the first 
beginning work at 8 o'clock | in the 
morning and stopping at 2 o'clock in 
the afternoon. The second shift will 
begin work at 11 o'clock in the morn- 
ing and stop at 5 o’clock. During the 
three hours between 11 o'clock in the 
morning and 2 o'clock in the afternoon, 
when all of the pupils are in attend- 
ance at the same time, the congestion 
will be relieved by the use of the lunch 
room and playgrounds, and by group- 
ing certain classes together. The 
school at present consists of a four- 
teen-room brick building, two portable 
buildings and a double room frame 
building in the yard, eighteen rooms 
in all. The enrollment is 617 pupils, 
comprising eighteen classes which fill 
the eighteen rooms. Under the new 
plan nine rooms of the main building 
will be used, leaving five rooms to take 
care of the increase in enrollment. 
The double-room frame building will 
probably be converted into a large play 
room or gymnasium by removing the 
partition and making other alterations. 

The six-day plan to be tried out at 
the Pacific Avenue School calls for 
two sessions a day but does not have 
the overlapping feature. 

The first set of pupils report at 8 
o'clock in the morning and remain un- 
til 12.30 in the afternoon. The second 
set report at 12.30 o'clock in the after- 
noon and work until 5 o’clock. This 
only calls for four and a half hours 
work each day, but the pupils are re- 
quired to attend school six days a 

eek, or from Monday through Satur- 
day. During the first four and a half 
months of the school term the low 
divisions will report in the morning 
and the high divisions in the afternoon. 
During the last four and a half months 
of the term the high divisions will re- 
port in the morning and the low di- 
visions in the afternoon. The two sets 
of teachers will follow the same rule. 
The number of pupils to each room 
will be limited to thirty, Superintend- 
ent J. F. Kimball plans. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


INDIANA, 


CULVER. The “Wyoming plan” of 
military instruction for high school 
students of the Middle West received 
the endorsement of school officials 
from forty-eight schools in six states 
in their final session here last week 
after a conference of two days with 
Captain Edgar Z. Steever, United 





sane Army, the originator of the 


plan. 

Fred W. Buck, president of the board 
of education, Waukegan, Ill, Felix 
Kerrick, principal of the Louisville, 
Ky., Boys’ School, and Colonel L. R. 
Gignilliat, superintendent of the Culver 
Military Academy, were named as an 
executive committee to organize the 
schools which declare for the training. 

To further the movement for mili- 
tary training in individual states the 
following committee was also named: 
Illinois, W. C. Knoel, superintendent 
of schools, Waukegan; Indiana, Col- 
onel Russell B. envlens. Indian- 
apolis; Michigan, E. L. Miller, 
Detroit; Ohio, H. G. Churchman, 
Springfield; Kentucky, Fred G. 
Stevenson, Paducha; Iowa, L. H. 
Frantz, Muscatine; Missouri, V. G. 
Mays, St. Joseph. 

RANDOLPH COUNTY. Superin- 
tendent Lee L. Driver of this county 
has developed an unusual system of 
consolidated schools here, and with an 
illustrated lecture he has spread the 
gospel broadcast. The illustrations 
are drawn from.actual school condi- 
tions in the rural districts. 

ILLINOIS. 

DECATUR. The enrollment in 
the schools has increased 1,000 in 
five years. 

EVANSTON, Plans for a $15,000,- 
000 extension of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, to house under one roof all 
the scattered departments not now lo- 
cated at the university proper in Evan- 
ston, have been revealed. The plans, 
which have been under discussion at 
recent meetings of the board of trus- 
tees, became known simultaneously 
with the launching of a campaign to 
raise $1,500,000 for the expansion of 
Garrett Biblical Institute, one of the 
Northwestern University adjuncts. 
The “outside” departments which 
would be affected by the proposed ex- 
tension are the schools of medicine 
and pharmacy, and commerce, law 
and dentistry. The plan does not 
contemplate any change in Mercy 
Hospital, now under the care of the 
medical school faculty, but main- 
tained by the Sisters of Mercy. One 
estimate of the cost is $15,060,000. 
Some of those interested have set the 
amount as low as $10,000,000, but this 
is objected to as insufficient to carry 
out the scheme on the magnitude con- 
sidered essential to its complete suc- 
cess. 


SPRINGFIELD. ‘At the July and 
November periods 16,672 applications 
for certificate by examination were 
passed upon by the Examining Board, 
only 27.87 per cent. of which were 
successful. It should be stated, how- 
ever, that only 10,190 different per- 
sons have written these examinations, 
46.7 per cent. of whom were success- 
ful. The records show that many of 
the applicants were wholly unprepared 
for their first examination, and found 
it necessary to enter two, three, four, 
or more times. This greatly reduces 
the percentage of successful candi- 
dates. 


IOWA. 


AUDUBON. Superintendent F. W. 
Johansen is using a bequest of $10,- 
00 in equipping the new high school 
building. There is much inspiration 
in this personal bequest. 

CLERMONT. The late Ex-Govy- 
ernor William Larabee and Mrs. 
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Vacancy at North Adams, Mass. 
The Superintendent of Schools 


AT NORTH ADAMS 
will retire July 1st, 1917. Men of e rien 
who desire to become candidates for tins pest 
tion are advised to apply at once to 
F.B. WALKER, Sec. School Committee, 
i. North Adams, Mass. 














THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


as created the position of 


EXECUTIVE MANAGE 


and the Committee on Nominati is pre- 
pared to considér written applicitions for 
said — the essential yualifications 
therefor being successful business and 
educational experience. 


The Salary Is $10,000 Per Annum 


Applications, giving full rticula 
should be addressed before Fe ruary ith 
to the Secretary of the Board, 500 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 














STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 





S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 





TEACHERS WANTED—$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations 
to be held throughout the entire 
country during March and April. 
The positions to be filled pay from 
$1,200 to $1,800; have short hours 
and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, De- 
partment W220, Rochester, N. Y., 
for schedule showing all examina- 
tion dates and places and large de- 
scriptive book, showing the posi- 
tions obtainable and giving many 
sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge. 








Larabee presented the entire ‘school 
building and permanent equipment to 
the local school district. This build- 
ing is exquisite in its appointments. 
It is a noble memorial universally ap- 
preciated, 


KANSAS. 


EMPORIA. More than _ 1,000 
boys have registered at the Kansas 
State Normal School at Empocia 
since June 1, 1916. This is about 
one-fourth of the total registration, 
and is an increase of nearly fifty per 
cent. over the average number of 
men enrolled during the last five 
years. This increase is largely due 
to the introduction of a course in 
athletics into many high schools. 
This course requires an experi- 
enced teacher. 
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TEACHERS’ 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 0st. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago, Ill, 28 E, Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Blag. Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple _Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bid. 





THE 


McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 


J. F.. MeCullough Geo. T. Palmer 


Gives discriminating service to em- 
ployers needing teachers and to 
teachers seeking positions. 


Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 


— 














MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. Frederick A. Hall, 
acting chancellor of Washington 
University, has been appointed 
chancellor of the institution to suc- 
ceed David F. Houston, secretary 
of agriculture. The board of trus- 
tees of Washington University cor- 
poration formally accepted Secre- 
tary Houston’s resignation. In a 
letter to the board the secretary 
said he believed it was his duty to 
continue his work in President Wil- 
son’s cabinet and that he would not 
be able to resume the chancellor- 
ship on March 4, when his term 
expires, as had been contemplated. 


OHIO. 


DAYTON. Former students of 
the University of Cincinnati living in 
Dayton, Ohio, have incorporated 
under the name of the University of 
Cincinnati Club of Dayton. Grad- 
wates of all the colleges of the uni- 
versity—medicine, teachers, engi- 
neering, arts, etc.—are eligible, as 
well as the co-operative engineering 
students now located in Dayton. 
A clubhouse will be purchased and 
residence accommodations made for 
thirty or forty members. The club, 
however, is not to be mainly a so- 
cial one. It is planned to conduct 
lectures and extension courses, with 
the assistance of the staff of the 
University of Cincinnati. 

NEW PHILADELPHIA. Ohio 
was one of the early states to intro- 
duce consolidation of small schools, 
but the bitterest opposition has 
always been in this state. An or- 
ganization to protest against cen- 
tralized schools will be made perma- 
ment at a meeting of representa- 
tives of Wayne, Goshen and War- 
wick townships. A temporary or- 
ganization has been formed and a 
committee on resolutions appointed. 


—_—_— 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. “Latin Notes,” a 
small periodical sheet, 1s the 
means which Latin teachers of 
Wisconsin are developing this 
year to increase interest in the 
study of that language in high 
schools and to improve the teach- 
ing offered in their courses. The 
first number, which has just ap- 
peared, has been sent to all Latin 
teachers in the high schools of the 
state. Teaching ideas, lists of 
helpful books and periodicals, pro- 
fessional information, and newsy 
applications of ancient historv 
for bulletin boards make up the 
sheet’s content. It is issued from 


the Latin laboratory maintained by 
the course for the training of 
Latin teachers in the University 
of Wisconsin. The bulletin is an 
outgrowth of the co-operation of 
the Latin Teachers’ Association, 
the faculties of the university and 
Wisconsin high school, and_ the 
extension division to improve Latin 
study in the state. Much ma- 
terial of value to teachers has been 
sent out in various forms by the 
publicity committee of the associa- 
tion. A correspondence bureau 
for the exchange of ideas among 
Latin teachers is another means 
used to unite interests. A survey 
of the enrollment in Latin classes 
in secondary sehools of the state 
is now being made. 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL. St. Paul schools are 
undergoing a four-weeks’ survey by a 
commission chairmaned by Professor 
G. D. Strayer of Columbia University 
and including Dean Lotus D. Coff- 
man of the University of Minnesota 
and Director C. A. Prosser of Dun- 
woody Institute. A large bond issue 
is contemplated. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO. The San 
Francisco Bulletin has paid Mrs. 
Sarah J. Mann and her Hawthorne 
School, which thas been hers for 
twenty-eight years, a deserved com- 
pliment in a lengthy _ illustrated 
article. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 


MEDFORD. By invitation from 
Superintendent Hillis of the Medford 
schools, Dr. De Busk of the educa- 
tional department of the University of 
Oregon recently spent a week in 
town, making a careful survey of re- 
tarded and over-age pupils in the 
schools. 


WASHINGTON. 


WALLA WALLA. Walla Walla 
is the only city of the size in the 
state of Washington which is carry- 
ing On any junior high school work 
in its public school system, accord- 
ing to a report received by Super- 
intendent W. M. Kern from Edwin 
Twitmeyer of Olympia, state high 
school inspector. Mr. Twitmeyer 
complimented. Walla Walla on its 
initiating this work and is sure that 
junior high school work will be ex- 
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tended until it is in use pretty 
largely throughout the state. This 
new system was started here two 
years ago. It provides that differ- 
entiation of work will start with the 
seventh grade, rather than with the 
freshman class in high school. Work 
in foreign languages and _ other 
studies bearing on the work the 
student plans later in life are also 
begun at this time. 


es 


Reports and Pamphlets 


“The Rural School Lunch.” By Nellie 
Wing Farnsworth, director of 
Home Economics, State Normal 
School, Valley City, N. D. 42 

Beverly, M 1915 R 
everly, Mass. 915 eport. S. 
Howard Chace, Sinseieehienn. 59 

Cranston, RL 1916 R 
ranston, R. I. 1916 Report. William 
e. Hobbs, superintendent. 66 pages. 

The official Wirt reports to the New 
York City Board of Education. 
With an Introduction by Howard 
W. Nudd. Published by Public 
Education of City of New York, 8 
West 40th street, New York City. 
60 pages. : 

Glens Falls, N. Y. 1915-1916 Report. 
Elbert W. Griffith, superintendent. 
55 pages. 

“Improvement of Rural Schools by 
Means of Consolidation.” New Jer- 
sey State Department of Public 
Instruction, Trenton, N. J. 
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The Week in Review 


Continued from page 157. 








been forcibly deported to Germany, 
where they are compelled to do work 
of a military or semi-military nature, 
in order to liberate German workmen 
for service in the army. This policy 
he describes as a return to slavery 
and the re-establishment of an insti- 
tution which has been suppressed by 
civilized nations. 
AS TO THAT “LEAK.” 


It does not seem necessary to ac- 
cept as true any of the sensational 
intimations made before the House 
Committee on Rules, or during the 
Wall street investigations, as to the 
sinister connection of cabinet officers 
or other high officials with the “leak” 
by which advance news of the Presi- 
dent’s peace note penetrated to Wall 
street, and produced a tumble in 
stocks. The fact seems to be estab- 
lished that Secretary Lansing com- 
municated to newspaper men the in- 
formation that the note was to be 
sent, some hours before it was given 
out. This information was _ confi- 
dential, but there were several other 
persons in the room when Mr. Lan- 
sing talked with the newspaper men. 
Whether it was the bystanders or the 
newspaper men who “leaked” does 
not greatly matter, but it was ap- 
parently through one source or the 
other that Wall street got the news 
which it put on its ticker three hours 
before the note was given out for 





PHOTOGRAPHS 24 Good Phatenmrenhe for $1.00 





Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 
picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 


make 24 copies, 24 in. by 34 in., and mail them to you promrtly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 
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publication. Probably the State De- 
partment will be more reticent next 


time. 
THE PERSHING EXPEDITION. 


There will be general relief over 
the withdrawal of the Pershing expe- 
dition from Mexico. Its retention 
has cost $14,000,000 a month, and 
there has been nothing to show for it 
except increasing irritation and dis- 
trust on the Mexican side of the bor- 
der. If its withdrawal could have 
been ordered or even promised while 
the joint conference was in session, 
probably that body would not have 
adjourned without achieving definite 
results. As it was, we were too 
proud to do what Carranza wanted, 
but we are doing it now because it 
is clearly the only safe thing to do. 
If there are fresh outbreaks and 
raids in northern Mexico, the troops 
under General Pershing’s command 
will be in a better position to cope 
with them than if they had been re- 
tained in the interior along a thin and 
not easily defended line. The crucial 
test of Carranza’s power will now 
come in the necessity of protecting 
northern Mexico against combined 
attacks from Villa and Zapata. 

CARRANZA RECOGNIZED. 


For the first time since President 
Taft recognized Madero as president 
of Mexico, the United States Gov- 
ernment is officially aware of the ex- 
istence of a Mexican executive. The 
President’s decision to send at once 
Henry P. Fletcher as ambassador to 
Mexico carries with it the formal 
recognition of the Carranza authority 
as the de jure government. Hitherto 
it has been recognized only as the 
government de facto. Diplomatic in- 
tercourse with Mexico, which was 
severed in April, 1914, because of 
President Wilson’s displeasure with 
Huerta, is thus restored. This, of 
course, will make Villa more furious 
than ever, but it a step toward 
more satisfactory and harmonious 
relations with our sister republic, and, 
taken in connection with the with- 
drawal of the Pershing expedition, 
will tend to relieve Mexican suspi- 
cions. _ »« sai 

FOUR TIMES VETOED. 

For the fourth time an immigra- 
tion bill imposing a literacy test upon 
aliens, after passing both houses of 
Congress by large majorities, has 
been vetoed by the President. Presi- 
dent Cleveland turned down such a 
bill, President Taft followed his ex- 
ample; and President Wilson, after 
vetoing one bill two years ago, has 
just returned another with his disap- 
proval. To the obvious objection that 
such a test involves a radical change 
in the policy of the nation, and would 
operate mostly as a penalty for pre- 
vious lack of opportunity, the Presi- 
dent adds a special reason in the 
clause which exempts from the opera- 
tion of the bill all aliens who have 
been subject to religious persecution 
in the countries from which they 
come. This on the ground that it 
would involve passing judgment upon 
the laws and p®actices of foreign gov- 
ernments, which would be a delicate 
and difficult matter. The present bill 
passed the House last March by a 
vote of 308 to 8&7, and the Senate at 
the present session by a vote of 64 to 
7. The bill vetoed two years ago 
came within four votes in the House 
of the two-thirds required for 
passage over the 


is 
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* * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * * 





recommendation helps both the candidate and the Agency. The morning mail 
brings the following letter from a Middlebury ( ollege graduate of the last class: 
lake at a salary of six hundred, 

I cannot speck tco highly of 


MUTUAL 


%. '_~ wired Mr. — — the position at Tupper 
and hae wren, ats “tat RECOMMENDA 10 


the cfficiarey of your service 
and I shall certainly recommend you to anyone needing a yp csition. Please 
send me the bill for your commission and I will forward check atonce.” HELPS 
This is the kind of recommendation cn the part of candidates that , 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 








OLR FOCKIE! 


NG AS, A ELSIRESS” 


with new chapters, svggestive letters, etc. Used 2s text in 
Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Free to any address. 


ishe } 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Western Office : SpcK ANE, WASHINGTON. 
} 


The Albert Teacheis’ Agency “Cre cas 








70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr 





’ ’ introduces to Colleges 

MERICAN ::. TEACHERS AGENC Schools and Families 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 





recommends teachert and has filled l un- 
dreds of high grade positicns (1p to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889. No charge to empl«ye1s, 
none for registiation. If you neea a 


Kellogg's Agency tess ee 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





PECIALISTS with good general education Wanted for aepartn ent work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoolsand College: in Penr- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro’ ed tys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For furiher 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS @ CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agenctes in Denver and Atlanta. 





©. A. SCOTT & CO., Pro} rietors 
442 Tremont Boilding, Bc ston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 





HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ 
superior people. 
to school officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 353 Fifth Avenue, 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2436 and 2437. 


AGENCY. A superior agency for 
We recommend only reliable candidates, Services free 


New York, N. Y. 





504-505 KITTREDGE BUILDING, Denver, Colorado 
FRED DICK 


, A. M., Manager. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 


Twenty-three years successful service in behalf of teachers and schoo) officials. 
We operate in all Western States and place candidates from all parts of the United States, 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, 
81 Chapel! St., 





W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y. 
Albany, N. Y. 
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WINSHIP | We have unequaled facilities for placing 


| teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St. eT .% 
AGENCY —_ | tone vistance teternong, 


LET ES SSA 


Boston, Mass 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 
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Two of these Chegues Go 
to leachers Every Day 


= : ‘ Flora Bullock writes, What a splendid thing it is —in 
wo A941 ¢700 2% May we Pp g 


= . - , JO, 1916 Wi . : 
a an Nebraska,_7Zlasg 22> 191-4 fine: | wish to | case of Sickness or Accident, when 









































courtesy and ‘our salary has been cut off, and 
: ' Linroin, Nebraske Fide Teta M : ° 
Pioneer Iusurance Company, aca cee oer hown | your expenses are multiplying — to 
when approved by you, pay te the order of Jinese, ang | Have the postman enter and say: 
> Js Sf > Fa ” . > the « , 
LAsae 2 Zdattetead Lette __of ee. ee <a claire. win! ‘6 . 
iT ere” » Seni o beak Here is a Cheque 
UL fiatk ive a ee Ee —_ -_. DOLLARS rete gee f th T C U.” 
on account of |e Doteale ke nannies paid in f rom e e ° . 
Le “ ee “ ae : 
ype —é Ave ek Fo (7 eb — van brett ane i Did you read what Professor Crabtree said? 
ten hens 1” aera meer se 
37922 ame ms H I 
State N \ 
Wo1839 ¢/20 5 Jann =____Nebrasha, Ur, /e— 1916 Cora M. Hamilton writes, eee Reewe Goer se 
April 13, 1916: “I am ' : S 
: Lincoin, Nebraska ete ' 
Pioneer Insurance Company, SAA | clad to testify tothe | expenses are going on at 
when cpproved by you, pay to the order of promptme and = fairness “sat I 
4 y, . a - he T. C. 1 
Gere 7 og heel Ln Of LP tcwen ep has settled my claim. | 1 t ng that | contributing to a 
Qrner Mera d rik Liwtinky atonwof _-—= DOLLARS appreciate it the more be good cause. | tT made 
2 f iti cause my long illness lef a good investment 
on account of |S, tec. 2491S Dh ee Ps hn - praetor f atoecec] ae will ee pita r t t 
* ee baewoe% Pra, eS ae bill and straitened finan- ind without expectations, a Cheque for $100.00 
Ya dereer AA ™ s Bo mv ord 4 t to he t I } 
elvan, © THE EW ee te come Cera i ee or 








Will You Get Your Chegue 


‘WhenSomething Happens toYou’ 














Almost every week some teacher struggling bravely in the midst of an unforeseen calamity 
writes: ‘‘I wish I had known of your organization before.’’ 
One woman recently wrote: If I had only taken your advice, a few weel 


ks ago, I would not n be piling 
a debt that will take a year of hard work to pay.” 
To be forewarned is to be forearmed. Now, that you know about this Teachers Protective Organization—t} 
T. C. U.—we are sure you will no longer neglect to take that first simple precaution that a busi! ] 
insuring his earning power against the uncertainties of the future. 
Every teacher in America should be a member of the T, C. U. and share its protection If you have not alt 
done so, fill out and mail the Coupon for information. 


T. C. U. Teachers Should Live Longer 


One of our friends writes: “T.C. U. teachers should live longer than others for they have so much less 
to worry about.” 









Another teacher writes: ‘The satisfaction in feeling that if something happens I am protected, 
alone is worth the slight cost of being a T. C. U.” 


The teacher whose means is limited, or who is dependent upon a salary, cannot afford the few 
hundred dollars of extra expense that an illness or an accident would cause. These are the M1 T.C.U.B 
teachers who secure Protection in the T. C. U. st Sage aa 
Lincoln, Neb. 

I am interested in 
knowing about your 


Send the Coupon Today : 
Before Something Happens 


e Benefits 


Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 


Name 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


141 T. C. U. Bidg. LINCOLN, NEB. 


Address 


(This Coupon places the sender under 
no obligation) 
























































